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Building on Experience 


By FRANK A, POTTER 


Director 


Office of Farm Labor Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


O BROAD and diversified is American agricultural 
production that few people have the opportunity 
to keep pace with the advances in farm mechanization 
and technology. Among those organizations which 
must know what is happening, and what is likely to 
happen, is the Farm Labor Service of the Bureau of 
Employment Security; its basic concern, however, is 
not one of agricultural production, but of manpower 
for that production. 

It is incumbent upon the Farm Labor Service to be 
informed on everything in agriculture which directly 
or indirectly affects manpower, for on this knowledge 
rests the Service’s ability to give intelligent leadership 
in farm manpower programs. 

The transitions occurring in agriculture have been 
constant in one form or another throughout our his- 
tory. Every innovation, every invention or scientific 
achievement in agriculture, has added to our ever- 
increasing productivity and decreased our dependency 
on the numerical strength of our manpower. The 
movement in that direction today is perhaps more 
forceful and pronounced than ever before. The year 
1962 saw gains in more areas of agricultural tech- 
nology, perhaps greater gains than any year of the last 
quarter century. 

In 1962 more machines, more and better fertilizers 
and pesticides, and improved seeds were used. Plant 
varieties adaptable to mechanized cultivation and har- 
vest continued to be developed. There were fewer 
farms but they grew larger. Production per acre and 
per man increased. Emphasis on crop specialization 
continued. Harvest periods were shorter, increasing 
peak labor needs for short periods, but eliminating 
many seasonal jobs of longer duration. Demands for 
skilled workers, both seasonal and year-round, in- 
creased, and the supply did not meet the demand in 
some areas. 

These trends in agriculture continued to have a 
significant effect on the operations of the Farm Labor 
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Service. For the most part, it was able to keep up 
with the changes and adapt to meet new requirements 
caused by developments in 1962. It was a year of 
progress which, though not as dramatic perhaps as 
the progress in technology, was certainly of equal im- 
portance. Established programs were used effectively 
and a good start was made on training programs 
authorized by recent legislation. In the field of com- 
munity services, housing conditions improved, new 
housing codes were published in four States, and the 
health services bill for migratory workers was passed by 
the Congress. Several States sponsored or cooperated 
in experimental projects in unified community action 
to provide health, education, and welfare services to 
migrants. ‘The number of foreign workers decreased 
significantly. 

The Annual Worker Plan and Pooled Interview Re- 
cruitment were developed further. Pooled Interview 
Recruitment was used in Texas for the first time. In- 
troduction of the program in Texas was especially sig- 
nificant because in 1961 Texas workers constituted 25 
percent of the crews and 13 percent of the workers 
scheduled under the AWP. The “AWP in reverse” 
was developed to supply workers from the large farm 
labor pool in the Philadelphia area for the winter 
harvest in Florida. In South Carolina, a pooled in- 
terview from June 18 to June 21 relieved a serious un- 
employment situation. Heavy rains had caused a crop 
loss, and there was little work for the east coast mi- 
grants who had been scheduled into the State, many 
of them at the Florida pooled interview in April. A 
combined interstate recruitment moved 24 crews com- 
posed of approximately 1,000 workers into Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin where 
there were labor shortages at that time. 

In the fall, positive recruitment in Louisiana and 
Mississippi brought a significant number of domestic 
workers into the Virgina-West Virginia apple harvest. 
This area has used nearly 1,000 British West Indians in 
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the harvest for the past several years. Although the 
number of BWI’s at the peak period declined by only 
67 from 995 in 1961 to 928 in 1962, the recruitment 
in Mississippi and Louisiana provided domestic work- 
ers with jobs during a slack period when they are 
normally unemployed while waiting to move into 
Florida. 

No particularly significant developments in recruit- 
ment programs for local seasonal workers have been 
reported. Day-haul programs were run as in previous 
years. There was a significant increase in the num- 
ber of “driveouts” for selected crops, particularly in 
Michigan. 

Further progress was made in the Fresno project.’ 
The local office for recruitment of farmworkers was 
moved from a blighted area to a location which was 
chosen to attract higher quality workers. Because 
Fresno County farming operations are year-round, 
efforts are being made to settle qualified migrant 
workers in the area to establish a stable, qualified 
year-round work force within the county. The proj- 
ect will benefit both growers and workers and, it is 
hoped, will serve as a model for projects in other areas 
of diversified year-round farming activity. 


Improved Community Services 


Considerable progress was made in the field of 
community seryices. The health services bill—Public 
Law 87-692—was passed, and there is a great deal of 
public support for more legislation: For crew leader 
registration; a minimum wage and minimum age; 
better housing; better educational, health, and day- 
care facilities; inclusion of agricultural workers unde1 
the National Labor Relations Act; and most important 
of all, a Farm Stabilization Act to provide contract 
arrangements for migratory workers which would give 
them many of the same rights and benefits now en- 
joyed by foreign workers. In the area of actual serv- 
ices rendered, the experimental projects in New Jersey 
and North Carolina promise to be significant demon- 
strations of what all-out community effort, in coopera- 
tion with government agencies and private institutions 
and universities, can do to raise standards for the mi- 
grants upon whom these communities depend heavily 
for their own economic welfare. 

The number of foreign workers dropped in 1962. 
On the average, they made up approximately 10 per- 
cent of the seasonal work force in 1962, compared 
with 14 percent in 1961. The decrease was partially 
attributable to mechanization and better recruitment 
and selection of domestic workers. Braceros were re- 
placed by machines in the Rio Grande Valley and 
domestic migrants made inroads on other foreign 
worker strongholds. In September and October, the 
months of peak employment of foreign workers; the 
decrease in their numbers was most significant. In 
September 1961, there were 156,000 foreign workers 


* See “Fresno Farm Labor Project” on p. 64. 


employed; a year later the number was 114,000. In 
October 1961, there were 220,000 and a year later 
only 112,500. 

The march toward mechanization continued in 
1962, so much so that the horticulturists have not been 
able to keep up with mechanical developments. A 
tomato-picking machine practical for picking pear- 
shaped tomatoes has already been built but cannot be 
put into widespread use until a new strain of round 
tomato firm enough to withstand machine treatment— 
profitable for growers and satisfactory to canners—is 
developed. A new tomato called VF 145 was har- 
vested on a small scale in California in 1962. It met 
the first two qualifications, but canners are unhappy 
with it because it lacks solids. 

The most spectacular advance in mechanization has 
been in cotton. Although cotton has been machine 
picked in some areas for many years, it was in 1961 
and 1962 that machines came into their own. “Cot- 
ton Harvest Mechanization—Effect on Seasonal Hired 
Labor,” a BES survey of major cotton-producing areas 
in 1961, indicated that about 60 percent of the 1962 
crop would be picked by machine. Reports from 
these areas in 1962 indicated that this predicted per- 
centage probably was equaled or surpassed. In some 
areas, the increase in mechanization apparently 
stemmed from the Secretary’s adverse effect determi- 
nation establishing statewide minimum wage rates to 
be paid by employers of foreign workers. Some areas 
which used thousands of foreign workers in the 1961 
cotton harvest used none in 1962, and in other areas 
the number was sharply reduced. Although some of 
these foreign workers were replaced by domestic 
workers, machines often displaced both foreign and 
domestic workers. 


New Legislation 


Among the most significant laws passed in the 87th 
Congress were the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, and the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. ARA 
provides for training of workers in areas that have 
been designated as “redevelopment areas” by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. MDTA provides for training 
workers in any area where need for training can be 
demonstrated. The Trade Expansion Act provides 
for the training of workers under MDTA in areas 
where new trade policies have a deleterious effect on 
American industry. The Department of Labor, in 
cooperation with the Department of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture or the Bureau of Indian Affairs when proj- 
ects concern them, is responsible for administering 
occupational training programs under these acts. 

ARA and MDTA projects have already been 
started in many areas. By June 30, 1962, programs 
for 9,074 trainees in 89 occupations had been ap- 
proved. Among these were 209 farm machinery 
operators, 104 farm mechanics, 30 poultry farmers, 
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and 15 arborists. Since that date, more ARA pro- 
grams have been approved and some MDTA pro- 
grams have been started. 

Last year saw a continuation of the shortage of 
year-round workers. Placements of these workers, 
traditionally difficult, were becoming more so because 
of the need for skills which are underdeveloped in the 
farm labor force. There were the usual problems of 
large families and small houses, a shortage of young 
farm couples, and a general shortage of experienced 
people willing to move from marginal farms to 
profitable ones where they are needed. Training 
programs for carefully selected candidates who will 
meet employer requirements are expected to result in 
increased placements this year. This will not solve 
the farmers’ problem of being unable to match factory 
wage rates, but it is hoped that by careful selection we 
will find applicants with farm backgrounds who will 
prefer lower wages plus perquisites in a familiar en- 
vironment to higher factory wages in the unfamiliar 
environment of the city. 


Wages Go Up 


Wages of farmworkers rose in many areas in 1962. 
This rise is attributed mainly to the Secretary of Labor’s 
adverse effect determinations early in the year, which 
he issued after public hearings on the adverse effect 
of Mexican farm labor on the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic workers. By October, 35 percent 
of prevailing wage findings showed an increase, 5 per- 
cent a decrease, and the remainder no change. It 
should be noted that the criteria for determinations 
were modified in July to provide for exclusion of both 
workers under 16 and low production workers from 
piece-rate guarantees. Working at hourly rates, these 
workers may be paid not less than 75 percent of the 
adverse effect hourly rates. In November and Decem- 
ber, hearings were held in several Eastern Seaboard 
States to determine if foreign workers other than Mexi- 
cans had an adverse effect on the wages and working 
conditions of domestic workers. At this writing, the 
Secretary’s adverse effect determinations have not been 
announced for all of the States concerned. 

Adverse effect determinations are apparently having 
the effect for which they were designed—wages and 
working conditions of domestic workers have been pro- 
tected by preventing the decline of wage rates in areas 
where foreign workers are employed. The effective- 
ness of the wage determinations was demonstrated in 
1962 both by the decrease in foreign workers brought 
in and by the increases in farm wages in areas that 
utilize their labor. The success of adverse effect wage 
determinations in 1962 was due largely to the vigilance 
and the energetic enforcement of the agreement with 
Mexico by compliance representatives stationed in 
areas where Mexican contract workers are employed. 

During 1962 wages rose, placements remained high, 
use of foreign labor declined, and domestic employ- 
ment was approximately stable. It was a year of prog- 
ress, but the picture is not as perfect as it may seem. 
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Farm wages are still far below nonagricultural wages 
and are not rising as fast, the result being that farm- 
workers are falling behind rather than gaining in efforts 
to reach economic equality. Although the number of 
braceros decreased, “wetback” apprehensions increased 
somewhat. Because revised procedures for checking 
the number of immigrants for farmwork under Public 
Law 414 are only now being arranged, it is possible 
that there have been abuses of the immigration priv- 
ilege by so-called “green card” workers. ‘“Wetbacks” 
and “green card” workers evading the intent of the 
immigration laws could pose a threat to progress to- 
ward improving the economic situation of domestic 
workers. 


Difficulties Should Disappear 


Prospects are that we will overcome the difficulties 
I have mentioned through programs to improve coord- 
ination of the utilization of available labor and to in- 
sure the referral of qualified workers who will be satis- 
factory to growers; in other words, to supply the ready, 
willing, and able workers who will obviate the necessity 
of foreign labor and will be well worth the higher 
wages they will earn. 

A primary goal for 1963 will be to reduce unem- 
ployment, underemployment, and manpower waste 
in agriculture. This means that the Annual Worker 
Plan and Pooled Interview Recruitment, which have 
worked so well in the past, will have to be developed 
further to meet the changing demands for migrant 
labor. The vagaries of the weather and other condi- 
tions which affect the periods of peak labor demands 
in various crops place a limit on our ability to antic- 
ipate every eventuality in preseason planning or dur- 
ing operations in the season. We have not exhausted 
all possibilities for coordinating the interstate move- 
ment of workers, but we have come a long way. The 
approach now to improve these programs should be to 
concentrate on better selection, better records, better 
reporting, and better evaluation. 

The goal of betjer selection is improvement of 
methods to assure that workers referred to farm jobs 
are qualified to perform the available work. It was 
the experience of Louisiana last year that better selec- 
tion of workers resulted in increased applications from 
qualified workers and increased orders from employers 
who came to have confidence in the agency to refer 
qualified workers.” 

This year will see refinements in farm labor report- 
ing. The additional statistical information will make 
better evaluations possible at all levels. Development 
of better statistics of farm employment and unemploy- 
ment will serve as a basis for a flexible recruitment pro- 
gram and aid in improved program coordination. 

In the field of community services, we will continue 
our efforts to improve working conditions for migrant 
workers by enforcing the Secretary’s regulations relat- 
ing to wages, transportation, housing, and working 
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conditions of workers recruited through interstate 
clearance procedures and by participating in social 
welfare programs of private groups and governmental 
agencies. We will continue to work with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor and other agen- 
cies toward the goal of achieving greater economic 
security and elimination of social problems of migratory 
farmworkers. We will try to insure that social security 
information is more widely distributed and that work- 
ers participate during the periods they are eligible. 

There were two important legislative actions in 1962 
and one in 1961 which will enable us to give more as- 
sistance to farmworkers in 1963 in the area of com- 
munity services. 

The health services bill, Public Law 87-692, author- 
izes the Health, Education and Welfare Department 
to spend $3 million a year for 3 years to participate in 
setting up and operating programs to improve the 
health conditions of migrant workers and their families. 
The appropriation for fiscal year 1963 has not been 
made at this writing. State agencies which intend to 
stimulate the initiation of programs financed by this 
bill should start making plans for projects now so that 
they will be prepared before June 30 to take advantage 
of funds which probably will be appropriated in the 
88th Congres for fiscal year 1963. 

Congress authorized $5,650,000 in the budget of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare for grants for maternal and 
child welfare; $5 million was earmarked for day-care 
services and $650,000 for training child welfare per- 
sonnel. ‘The Farm Labor Service shares in the respon- 
sibility for promoting community interest and for 
stimulating community action to insure that migrant 
children share in the benefits that can be provided 
by this money. Unfortunately this $5,650,000 was 
also included in the supplemental appropriation bill. 

The Housing Act of 1961 authorized the Farmers 
Home Administration to make insured loans for im- 
proving on-the-farm labor housing and establishing 
community housing. We should participate in making 
farmers and grower associations aware of the possi- 
bilities of improving housing for year-round workers 
and housing in migrant labor camps. Housing pro- 
grams, too, should be exploited through community 
action. In Idaho, a State well known for good mi- 


grant housing, a loan of $50,000 was made in October 
1962 to a grower association to construct 48 new 
dwellings for fruit harvesters. These dwellings will 
consist of 12 concrete-block units, each of which will 
provide separate shelter for four families. Each unit 
includes bathing and toilet facilities. The loan, the 
first sizable one of its kind, is at 5 percent interest and 
repayable in 33 years. 

For many years, we have had compliance men in 
the field whose job it is to insure that contracts with 
Mexican labor are lived up to. The effectiveness of 
this compliance program led to development of plans 
for a domestic compliance division which will give 
protection to workers recruited interstate similar to 
that which the present compliance division affords 
Mexican workers. When plans are completed and 
our domestic compliance team is put in the field, we 
should be able to do much more in the way of insuring 
that the Secretary’s regulations are complied with and 
that wages and working conditions meet at least the 
minimum legal requirements. 

We can expect the number of foreign workers to 
decrease again this year. The bracero program under 
Public Law 78 will continue in effect until December 
31, 1963. It is the province of the Congress to decide 
whether the law will be continued after that date. 

In 1963, we can expect to see much greater use 
made of ARA and MDTA. The President called 
MDTA “one of the most important measures ever 
passed by the Congress to help foster our Nation’s 
technological development, strengthen our domestic 
prosperity, and maintain our position of leadership 
in the world.” He went on to say, “This bill attacks 
one of the basic causes of long-term unemployment, 
and encourages sound manpower planning based on 
research. It is a bill which will help eliminate waste 
of our human resources wherever it may occur 
throughout the Nation.” 

The President’s words sum up the basic objectives 
of our programs. In 1963 we will use ARA and 
MDTA, our established programs, and any new ones 
that are developed as a result of research or enabling 
legislation to “eliminate waste of our human resources” 
and to assist workers and farmers to achieve the max- 
imum fair return from their labor and investment. 
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Increased Mechanization of the Cotton Harvest 
in Blytheville 


By DON RICE 
Farm Labor Representative, Blytheville Local Office 


Arkansas Employment Security Division 


HE Blytheville, Ark., local office is located in Mis- 

sissippi County, the largest rain-grown, cotton- 
producing county in the United States. Of the more 
than 450,000 acres of land in cultivation, 200,000 are 
allotted by the Agricultural Stabilization Committee 
of the Department of Agriculture for cotton produc- 
tion. 

In order to approach the subject of increased mech- 
anization, it is necessary to consider the problem from 
four different angles—the effect of mechanization on 
(1) the farmer, (2) the worker, (3) the cotton proc- 
essor, and (4) the Employment Service. 


The Farmer 


With steadily increasing labor shortages and a rela- 
tively fixed market price on his produce, the farmer is 
faced with the problem of harvesting his crop by a set 
time in order to avoid grade loss caused by bad weather. 
The average harvesttime in this county is about 6 
weeks. During this period of intensified activity, the 
bulk of the cotton crop must be gathered and ginned or 
stored for future ginning. 

The old law of supply and demand is as evident in 
the labor market as it is in produced goods. Therefore, 
as labor shortage increases, the price for the remaining 


This graph shows how the cost of machine 
picking a bale of cotton drops as the number 
of bales machine picked increases. Only 
when the machine picking cost falls below 
$24 a bale does machine picking become more 
economical than handpicking. The saving or 
loss of profit per bale when cotton is machine 
picked is the difference between the break- 
even line of $24 and the cost of picking curve 
for a given number of bales picked. 
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laborers also increases. To avoid this, the farmer who 
wishes to remain in business has only one alternative— 
mechanization. But just because a farmer has cotton, 
he cannot go to the local implement dealer and buy a 
mechanical picker. According to the graph on this 
page, a farmer must produce and mechanically pick 75 
bales of cotton to afford a one-row mechanical picker. 
This production will allow him to pick at the break- 
even rate of $24 per bale—the horizontal line on the 
graph. Add $9 for field loss (cotton dropped on the 
ground or left in the field) , plus $12 for grade loss, and 
the total is $45, or the amount it would take to pick a 
bale by hand (based on $3 per 100 pounds and 1,500 
pounds per bale). A farmer using a machine and 
picking at this rate would be classed as a marginal 
farmer. 

To have 75 acres of cotton in Mississippi County, 
a farm must have at least 190 acres of cropland, ex- 
cluding land set aside for houses or other buildings. 
This figure is based on an average cotton allotment set 
out by the Agricultural Stabilization Committee. On 
this 75 acres, the farmer must produce, on the average, 
one bale per acre. In order to support a two-row 
picker, he must have 150 acres of cotton, producing a 
minimum of one bale per acre. To be allotted this 


—— 


$45 
PICKED FIELD LOSS 9.00 
PICKED GRADE LOSS 12.02 
BREAK EVEN COST PER BALE 
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This 1-Row Cotton-Picking 
Machine Replaces 
30 Average Harvest Hands 








acreage, he must have 380 acres of productive crop- 
land, based on ASC scales. 

For example, a farmer gets his cotton allotment of 
75 acres from the Agricultural Stabilization Commit- 
tee. Harvesttime comes and his crop looks good, so 
he decides to buy a new one-row machine. He picks 
his cotton over and finds that he still has 10 more days’ 
use of that new machine. For that season he has two 
alternatives, either to let the machine stand idle, which 
would amount to inefficiency, or to do custom work, if 
such work is available. Custom picking pays $25 to 
$30 per bale, which will help pay for the machine. 

The next year he could acquire more acreage. With 
an addition of 50 cotton acres, the one-row machine 
capacity would be reached if no handpickers were 
used. The cost per bale at this point would be ap- 
proximately $19, plus $21 for grade and field loss for a 
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total of $40, or a savings of $5 per bale over hand- 
picking. 

One way to change this $5 difference is to decrease 
field loss, or grade loss. Another way is to increase 
yield per acre, which farmers are always striving to do. 
Further profits can be made through machine use by 
increasing the number of hours in operation on custom 
work; weather is the determining factor here. When 
taking custom work, the farmer must consider that if 
more hours are allowed, the life of the machine will 
be shortened. The life of a machine at 200 hours per 
year is 10 years. 

The economic facts of life explained above force 
the present-day farmer to engage in a land grab for 
survival. The small farmer and even the large in- 
efficient farmer will soon be a thing of the past. 
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The Worker 


The worker also is faced with many serious prob- 
lems. As farm size and machine use increase, the 
worker’s demand for higher wages ceases to be heard 
even in the face of the rising cost of living. The illus- 
tration on page 6 shows the number of hand laborers 
needed to do the equivalent work of one machine. 
As the mechanical picker becomes more efficient, there 
is less demand for the handpicker. Workers who are 
able to find year-round work in factories or towns 
eagerly grab at the chance, leaving the less efficient 
workers to go to the field when picking time begins. 

Machines have shortened the harvest by 60 to 90 
days; they have stabilized the rate paid for picking 
and, in general, have contributed to the problems of 
unskilled labor. Jobs are plentiful during the actual 
harvest; in fact, there is a shortage of workers, but the 
gamble that the crop will be lost is not as great as it 
used to be if left for the more economical machine 
picking. 

There is no real answer to this problem. A partial 
solution may be for the workers to join or form migra- 
tory crews that follow all harvests; of course, this 
has its complications, also. 


The Ginner 


The ginner is faced with more technical problems. 
He must install additional and more expensive equip- 
ment. The smaller gins which cannot afford this 
equipment are forced out of the business, leaving 


fewer gins to do the same job and in a much shorter 
time. 

Gins that remain must operate on a 24-hour-day, 
7-day-week basis for 20 to 30 days, after which they 
slow down and virtually cease operations. 

Even with more complicated equipment, gins cannot 
maintain a full crew the year round. Generally, only 
the manager and the head ginner stay on and even this 
is not true in every case. Ginners often must have 
some sideline such as the sale of implements, fertilizer, 
or insecticides. 

When the new season begins, a new ginning crew 
must be hired from a source of decreasing and less- 
skilled labor supply, due to the fact that year-round 
jobs are more desirable and are taken by those who are 
qualified. 

Another problem of the gins brought on by mech- 
anized picking is: In order to get a good sample of 
cotton, extra cleaners are used which remove several 
extra pounds of weight from a bale of cotton. The 
better sample obtained does not justify the loss of 
weight, moneywise. 

A current experiment which has been going on for 
3 years offers a glimmer of hope for the gin. A process 
is being devised to store cotton in the seed, which here- 
tofore has been impossible. In order to do this, a one- 
stage cleaner and dryer is used to remove the green leaf 
trash which, if left in for any period of time, perma- 
nently stains the fiber. After drying and cleaning, the 
seed cotton is pressed in a hay-baler-type press and 
stored in a barn or other covered area for future gin- 


Adjusting a ginning machine. 
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Cost of machine picking per bale 


Pounds of lint per acre 


400 500 600 


1-row picker: 
230% 56. 54 
50. 5. 85 28. 68 
75 95 23. 16 
100 eS) | 20. 41 
150. 22. 06 17. 65 
200.... 20. 34 | 16. 27 
20... . 30 15. 44 
2-row picker: 
25 ; 95. 92 
52. 62 
38. 19 
30. 98 
23. 76 
20. 15 
17. 99 
16. 55 
14.74 
13. 66 


$45. 23 


The table shows the cost of machine picking for yields of 400 and 
600 pounds of lint per acre as well as for 500 pounds. The 
figures on the tabie are extended to include machine picking costs 
per bale for up to 500 bales for the two-row picker. These data 
show that, although the two-row picker is not as economical as the 
one-row in small operations, considerable savings are achieved in 
large operations picking somewhat in excess of 300 bales. 


ning. This system would permit the gin to run from 
September until possibly mid-February, allowing a 
more even flow of cotton onto the market, which, of 
course, would help both the ginner and the farmer. 
The individual gin worker would also benefit by hav- 
ing a longer period of work and would not be laid off 
at a time when jobs are generally scarce. This would 
be an example of job creation by automation. 


The Local Office 


Just how does all this affect the local office? Fewer 
but larger farms will allow the Employment Service to 
give more and improved service. As mechanization 
becomes more prominent, the demand for experienced 
cottonpicker operators will increase. A farmer with a 
$6,000 to $16,000 machine is very particular about 
who operates that machine. 

Then, the big IF: If foul weather or crop condition 
prevents the use of machines, at least a partial crop 
loss is inevitable. Nothing we or anybody else can do 
will alter this, but when machine use is restricted, we 
will be called upon to fill an even greater demand for 
all available labor, local and nonlocal. 

At the beginning of each season, we must supply the 
gins with practically a complete new crew. Each year, 
this crew must be selected at at time when employment 
is at or near its peak and from a group whose skills and 
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qualifications are steadily decreasing, yet these men are 
required to operate and maintain more complex 
machines. Our problem of selection will become 
steadily more difficult. 

Another aspect of increased mechanization is the 
interstate and intrastate movement of machines; this 
is becoming more important as mechanization increases 
in the cotton harvest. This advance could be com- 
pared to the scheduled movement of men and custom 
combines among the 10 Great Plains States for the 
wheat and small grains harvest. As this movement of 
machines increases, it brings a new responsibility to the 
local ES office and farm staff. Better records must be 
kept on machines which will be moved to other areas 
for further utilization. In addition, plans must be 
formulated to bring into this area more mechanical 
harvesters after harvests are completed in neighboring 
States such as Alabama, Texas, and Mississippi. 

The Blytheville local office operates this type of 
service under the title of C-GEES, which stands for 
Cotton Growers Equipment Exchange Service. Our 
agency helps to provide placement services to farmers 
and operators of mechanical cottonpickers in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. This work 
has been expanded and increased, and in the cotton 
harvest of 1962, more activity was accomplished than 
in any previous season. 


ARA Is Active in the State 
The Area Redevelopment Act (ARA) in Arkansas 


now has four training programs in operation. These 
programs are training 265 workers for farm shortage 
occupations, and four other training programs will get 
underway as soon as approval is received. In addition, 
six programs now in the planning stage are expected 
to be operating by the end of this fiscal year. As of 
this writing, Arkansas has more people training in 
agricultural programs under ARA than any partici- 
pating State. However, Mississippi County does not 
participate, because it is not an ARA area. Under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA), 
a program for training mechanics in hydraulic systems 
is being prepared for consideration. This program is 
being proposed primarily because of the increasing use 
of hydraulic equipment in modern farm operations. 

As mechanization increases, we sometimes find our- 
selves wondering if perhaps a new frontier is upon us 
or perhaps if it has already arrived. In the comple- 
tion of its day-to-day activity, the local office must 
consider this changing aspect of the agricultural pro- 
gram and gear its own plans and actions accordingly. 
In the Blytheville local office, new controls and mech- 
anization files are being set up, and C-GEES informa- 
tion is being documented. Closer screening of refer- 
ral and placement activity of year-round workers and 
operators of farm equipment is being emphasized in 
order to give a better service to our growers and our 
applicants. 
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By JAMES R. SIGNER, Chief, Research and Analysis 
FRED SEAMAN, Supervisor, Farm Placement 
and ROBERT DANIEL, Research Analyst 
Missouri Division of Employment Security 


HE impact of cotton mechanization on the econ- 

omy of Missouri’s Bootheel has created changes 
which in some ways are as dynamic as the physical 
changes wrought by the New Madrid earthquake of 
1811. In that year this alluvial plain along the banks 
of the Mississippi experienced a seismic movement of 
such intensity that it formed Reelfoot Lake in Ten- 
nessee and drastically changed the course of the Mis- 
sissippi River. For nearly a century following this 
earthquake, the land was covered by swamps and cy- 
press forests little suited to agriculture. 

Toward the end of the 19th century, lumbering 
interests bought great acreages at low prices and devel- 
oped a lumbering industry of considerable magnitude. 
After the timber had been cut, farsighted persons in 
the area began plans to drain the swamps. In 1905, 
the Missouri State Legislature passed an enabling act 
permitting the formation of a company to undertake 
this tremendous task. More dirt was moved in the 
building of the drainage channels than was moved in 
the digging of the Panama Canal. Since 1905, more 
than 2 million acres of rich farmland have been re- 
claimed in southeastern Missouri. 

After the land was drained, cotton became the 
principal crop and the economy of the area was geared 
to its production. High yields per acre and intensive 
cultivation have made this area one of the most con- 
centrated cotton-producing areas in the United States. 

The cotton-growing area of southeast Missouri 
embraces seven counties covering an area of 4,090 
square miles. In 1959, some 13,240 farms in the area 
had a total of 397,600 acres in cotton. The 1959 crop 
yield of 506,300 bales resulted in a market value of 
approximately $91 million. 

A typical farm in this area 20 years ago would have 
been a one-man operation with a team of mules on 
about 65 acres. The American farm during the past 
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The modern cotton harvest. 


two decades has experienced a revolution and so has 
the typical farm in the Bootheel. 

One of the changes was a massive movement of 
people from farms to cities. The 1960 census indicated 
a total population in this area of 226,173, with 146,884 
being considered rural inhabitants. From 1950 to 
1960, the agricultural areas of the State experienced 
a population loss of about 80,000 persons. The Boot- 
heel was one of the hardest hit areas in the State, with 
a loss of about 38,000 people from the farms. 

One important cause of this population loss was the 
change brought about by modern farming techniques. 
These changes have resulted in bigger and more effi- 
cient farming operations which tend to eliminate the 
family-size farm from competition. This trend was 
evidenced between 1954 and 1959, when there was a 
reduction of more than 3,900 farm units in the 7- 
county area. When small farms could not expand 
because of insufficient capital or credit, they were 
absorbed by larger farms. During this 5-year period, 
the number of farms with more than 220 acres in- 
creased from 2,225 to 2,837, while the number of 
smaller farms (180 acres and less) decreased from 
14,117 to 9,492. 

Much of this shift to larger farms has been caused 
by the cost-price squeeze. Large farmers were able to 


A crew leader giving instructions. 


cut costs by taking advantage of scientific techniques 
and machinery, while small farmers could not afford 
or efficiently use the machinery they needed to com- 
pete. The yearly increase in the use of preemergence 
chemicals, flame cultivation, mechanical chopping, 
and cottonpicking machines has so reduced the de- 
mand for hand labor that the grower is becoming 
almost independent of labor supply. 

Tenant housing is being removed from the land. 
Local farmworkers, because of lack of housing and lack 
of employment, are afforded two choices: To remain 
in the area and exist on an inadequate income of about 
$600 a $800 a year, or to migrate to metropolitan areas 
where their lack of industrial skills makes them ill 
equipped to compete for jobs. 

In addition to this permanent migration, there is 
another form of migration which takes place on a sea- 
sonal basis. During the last decade, 4,000 to 5,000 
Missourians, in crews and family groups, have joined 
the migratory stream each year, moving from the 
Southern States to the crop areas of the Great Lakes 
States. Missouri’s migratory movement is second only 
to Texas in the Central Pattern. These people return 
to southeast Missouri in the latter part of September 
for cottonpicking each year, but mechanical harvesting 
has shortened the picking season so that the harvest is 
completed by the middle of November. Following the 


4 RECENT developments in Missouri evince the fact that 
State agency personnel are keenly aware of the employment 
problems confronting the agricultural segment of the econ- 
omy. Three training projects are being developed that will 
enable the State agency to determine what can be done to 
improve the status of unemployed and underemployed agri- 
cultural workers. It is expected that two projects will train 
workers in southeast Missouri for year-round farm jobs in 
northeast Missouri. The other project will train workers 
for nonfarm occupations. 
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1961 Missouri cotton harvest, 411 of these workers went 
to Florida for the citrus and vegetable harvest and 107 
to Arizona for the cotton harvest. The winter migra- 
tion from the area is expected to increase considerably 
in the next few years. 

The effect of these mechanical and technical changes 
on the demand for labor in the area can be shown as 
follows: It is estimated that approximately 100 man- 
days would be required to chop 100 acres of cotton. 
By using today’s chemicals, machinery, and modern 
farming practices, the amount of hand labor now re- 
quired for cotton chopping is negligible. Similarly, 
approximately 800 to 900 man-days are required to 
handpick 100 acres of cotton which can now be picked 
by three men with a two-row picker in 60 hours. A 
single or one-row picker with two men could pick the 
100 acres of cotton in 140 hours; thus the total dis- 
placement of hand labor by machine in the 1961 har- 
vest was 1,746,025 man-days. With the present har- 
vesting season of 35 days, this would represent an 
estimated total of 49,886 handpickers displaced by the 
mechanization of cottonpicking. 


The Sharecroppers Disappear 


The social and economic changes that have accom- 
panied these advances in agricultural techniques can 
be illustrated by the plight of the farm laborers and 
small merchants in the area. When hand labor was 


an essential factor in the production of cotton, the 
grower provided year-round housing and “furnish” 
for the farm tenants. The sharecropper system was a 
joint enterprise between the sharecropper who pro- 


vided the labor and the landowner who provided the 
land and seed. The owner and sharecropper divided 
the crop at the end of the season. As new methods 
and farming techniques reduced the need for large 
numbers of field laborers, the sharecropper system be- 
came outmoded. Since a few men with machines 
could do the work of many laborers, the landowners 
no longer could afford to continue this system. Also, 
crop controls limited the acreage which could be 
planted to cotton, forcing the landowner to adopt the 
most efficient production practices possible. 

Like the farmers, the merchants in the area have 
found it necessary to increase the size and efficiency 
of their establishments in order to stay in business. 
Because of the mobility of the people and their de- 
creased numbers, a merchant must offer a wide selec- 
tion of merchandise to persuade them to buy in their 
hometowns. One result of this economic change is the 
increased number of large diversified chainstores in 
the area. General country stores are now almost ex- 
tinct and the small urban merchants find it very diffi- 
cult to draw enough customers to subsist. In general, 
the trend in retail trade in this area today is to fewer 
but larger stores with greater volume. 

These social and economic changes in the past few 
years which have created a surplus of labor present a 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Modern electronic ginning equipment 


Photos courtesy DAILY DUNKLIN DEMOORAT, Kennett, Mo. 





A river of cotion flowing through modern ginning equipment. 
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ect of Cotton Harvest Mechanization 
on Hired Seasonal Labor 


By JAMES NIX 


Head, Branch of Research Activities 


Office of Farm Labor Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


NCREASING mechanization and other technologi- 

cal developments have made the rate of growth of 
productivity in agriculture one of the greatest in our 
economy. In recent years, output per man-hour on 
farms has been increasing at more than twice the rate 
reported in nonagricultural industries. These in- 
creases in worker productivity have been associated 
with significant declines in the employment of hired 
farmworkers and in the number of farm operators and 
unpaid family workers. 

A Bureau of Employment Security survey of areas 
accounting for about 90 percent of all cotton produced 
in 1961 indicates that mechanization has had and will 
continue to have a very heavy impact on seasonal hired 
worker requirements in the cotton harvest, where more 
of these workers are employed than in any other single 
crop activity. In 1961, about 15 percent of all man- 
months worked by seasonal hired workers were used 
in the harvesting of cotton. 


Cotton Harvesting Equipment 


Cotton harvesting machines are of two basic types— 
pickers and strippers. The essential difference is that 
pickers remove only the cotton from the open boll, 
leaving the bur on the plant, while strippers remove 
the whole boll, whether open or closed, as well as 
many leaves and stems. Strippers and pickers may 
cover either one row or two rows at a time, and they 
may be either tractor mounted or self-propelled. 
Strippers and one-row pickers are generally tractor 
mounted, and two-row pickers are usually self- 
propelled. 

Almost 60,000 mechanical cotton harvesters (34,000 
strippers and 26,000 pickers) were reported to have 
been used in the surveyed areas in 1961. All of the 
strippers were used in the Southwestern and Far West- 
ern States, with over 30,000 in Texas alone. Over half 
of the pickers were used in the Mississippi Delta States. 
While over half of the pickers are of the one-row 
variety, they are gradually being replaced by two-row 
machines. 

Successful machines use depends on many factors, 
including size of farm, terrain, adequate drainage, 
absence of obstructions such as rocks and weeds, good 
weather, proper planting, and gin facilities to handle 
machine-picked cotton. The initial cost of the ma- 
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chine, which may be as high as $20,000, deters farmers 
with small cotton acreages from owning a mechanical 
harvester; however, they often are able to have their 
crop custom picked. Most machines in the surveyed 
areas handled from 100 to 400 acres during the season, 
with some machines covering more than 700 acres. 
Some growers do not mechanize because of a belief 
that it will result in a lower grade of cotton which will 
bring a lower price at the gin. While this is true in 
many cases, reports from the surveyed areas indicate 
that with proper cultural practices and machine use, 
no grade loss need be encountered. 


Extent of Mechanization 


As recently as 1950, only about 8 percent of the 
cotton crop was harvested by machine, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. In the areas 
surveyed by the Bureau of Employment Security, the 
1961 crop was about 56 percent mechanized, com- 
pared with 50 percent in 1960 and only 40 percent in 
1959. The highest degree of mechanization was in the 
Far West, where 88 percent of California’s 1961 crop 
and 82 percent of Arizona’s crop were picked by 
machine. In contrast, only 24 percent of the crop in 
the Southeast (Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina) was harvested mechanically. In the Delta 
States (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Tennessee) the proportions ranged from 34 percent in 
Tennessee to 66 percent in Louisiana; for the region 
as a whole the proportion was 57 percent. Among the 
Southwestern States, 48 percent of the Texas crop was 
machine harvested in 1961—a substantially lower 
proportion than in New Mexico (73 percent) or 
Oklahoma (62 percent). 

Mechanization has not progressed as rapidly in the 
Southeastern States as in other parts of the country due 
to a combination of factors which make machine use 
less profitable. Rolling hills, wet weather, an adequate 
supply of labor at wage rates below the level at which 
conversion to machines becomes advantageous, and 
small farms have been deterents to extensive mechani- 
zation. In contrast, machine use has been more ex- 
tensive in the Far West because of large farms, level 
land, dry harvest seasons, a shortage of hand labor, and 
wage rates that are among the highest in the Nation for 
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handpicking cotton. Even as early as 1950, one-third 
of the California crop was machine harvested. 


Effects on Seasonal Labor Requirements 


Mechanization has greatly reduced the amount of 
seasonal hired labor required for the cotton harvest in 
the surveyed areas. During the 2-year period from 
1959 to 1961, as the proportion of cotton harvested by 
machine increased from 40 to 67 percent, total man- 
weeks of seasonal hired labor decreased from 7.6 to 
5.4 million—almost 30 percent—and peak employment 
in the surveyed areas declined by 26 percent. During 
the same period, cotton production declined by less 
than 3 percent. 

The average cotton harvesting machine displaced 
over 100 man-weeks of seasonal hired labor in 1961, 
with a total displacement of an estimated 6.5 million 
man-wecks for all machines. If all of the cotton 
grown in the surveyed areas in 1961 had been har- 
vested by hand, it is estimated that aimost 12 million 
man-weeks of seasonal hired labor would have been 
needed, compared to the 5.4 million that were actually 
used. The 6.5 million man-weeks displaced would 
represent over 400,000 workers if they all worked for 
a 15-week harvest period. 

States with the greatest seasonal hired labor displace- 
ment in 1961 were Texas with 2.0 million man-weeks, 
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California with almost 1.4 million, and Arkansas with 
1.1 million. These three States accounted for about 
70 percent of the man-weeks displaced by the machines 
used in 1961. 


Effects on Employment Patterns 


One of the most significant effects of the mechaniza- 
tion of the cotton harvest was reduced dependence on 
foreign labor. More than 40 percent of the cotton 
harvest workers displaced in the 1959-61 period were 
Mexican nationals. Most of the decline in domestic 
employment was among local laborers residing in the 
cotton-growing areas. According to State reports, 
displaced workers in the Southeast had the most diffi- 
culty in finding other jobs because of the single-crop 
pattern of production and limited opportunities for 
these workers in nonfarm industries. Some of the dis- 
placed local workers in this region became migrants, 
finding farm jobs in areas such as Florida, where they 
worked in the citrus and vegetable crops. Others 
found work in the cotton gins, where seasonal needs 
for workers have risen because of a shortened harvest 
season. 

In both the Southeastern and the Delta States, in- 
creasing mechanization of the cotton harvest has been 
accompanied by a decreasing farm population and 
farm labor supply, migration to cities, and underem- 
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ployment for those remaining in the area, since a one- 
crop agricultural system with seasonal employment 
does not provide a year-round livelihood. To some 
extent, this trend has checked the conversion to me- 
chanical harvesting, since some growers reserve a por- 
tion of their acreage for hand harvesting in order to 
keep farm laborers in the area for cotton cultivating. 
Tenure relationships have been affected by mechaniza- 
tion because efficient machine use requires a significant 
amount of acreage. The resulting tendency is toward 
larger and fewer farms, and declining numbers of 
tenants and sharecroppers. 

The Southwestern and Far Western States reported 
that many displaced cotton workers were able to find 
employment in other farm activities and in nonfarm 
occupations. As a result of mechanization, more de- 
mands for workers with special skills are reported in 
some areas. 

Areas using migrants reported that the need for these 
workers was diminishing, and in a few areas their 
jobs have been or are expected to be completely elim- 
inated. Migrants displaced by machines go back to 
their home base, on to other areas to find work in 
different crops, or spend a period of time with little or 
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? Estimated by State employment security agencies, assuming same production as in 1961. 


no work until they move to the next stop on heir 
schedule. For example, migrants passing from the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley to the high rolling plains 
in Texas experience a period of slack work in central 
Texas where the cotton harvest is highly mechanized. 

The drop in peak employment of cotton harvest 
workers is not the only measure of declining labor 
needs. Increasing mechanization has resulted in a 
harvest season which is from 2 to 4 weeks shorter in 
many areas. This reduction has significantly decreased 
the earnings of cotton harvest workers. 


Requirements for Operating Harvesters 


No significant shortages of labor to operate cotton 
harvesters were reported during the 1961 season in 
the surveyed areas, since these machines are generally 
operated by the growers, family workers, and regular 
hired help. Machine helpers and truckdrivers are 
usually seasonal workers. 

Experienced tractor drivers with mechanical apti- 
tude can be trained to operate a cotton harvester in 
2 to 3 weeks; some on-the-job experience is needed to 
help them to become proficient in making fine adjust- 
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ments on the machinery. A whole cotton-harvesting 
season would be needed to train a person who had the 
mechanical aptitude but no farm machinery experi- 
ence. In most areas, it was reported that there was 
no need for a program to train hand harvesters to 
operate mechanical harvesters. 

Two men make up the typical crew for a cotton- 
picking machine—an operator, and a helper who hauls 
the picked cotton to the gin in a truck or trailer and 
assists the picker operator when needed. ‘The number 
of helpers may vary, depending on field conditions and 
distance to the nearest gin. Operation of the cotton- 
picker involves carefully guiding the machine through 
the field with the picking cylinders accurately strad- 
dling the rows, and closely observing the picking op- 
eration while using various hand and foot controls to 
regulate speed, flow of water to spindle cleaners, mois- 
ture pad clearance, and position of plant lifters. When 
the basket is filled, the machine driver operates hy- 
draulic controls to dump the cotton into a trailer or 
truck. He diagnoses faulty operation, makes minor 
repairs, and lubricates and cleans the machine. 

A cotton stripper usually requires a three-man crew, 
made up of the machine operator, a stomper, and 
a hauler. Operation of the stripping machine is simi- 
lar to that of the cottonpicker, but requires less skill 
because it is tractor mounted and does not need as 
many fine adjustments. ‘The stomper rides in the 
trailer, which is pulled by the stripping machine, and 
pushes the harvested cotton to the back of the trailer 
with a fork. He also assists the operator when needed. 


Outlook 


At the time of the 1961 survey, it was estimated that 
60 percent of the 1962 cotton crop in the surveyed areas 
would be harvested by machine. Although the per- 
centage actually harvested by machine is not known, 
available reports indicate that the predicted percent- 
age may have been exceeded. In the Delta area of 
Mississippi, for example, the predicted proportion was 
60 percent and the actual proportion about 68 percent. 
A report from the Edwards Plateau area of Texas 
made during the 1962 harvest period indicates that 75 
percent of the crop may have been machine harvested, 
compared with the 36-percent estimate at the time of 
the 1961 survey. In-season reports from other areas 
of Texas and from most of the other major cotton- 
producing States noted increased use of mechanical 
harvesters in 1962 as compared with the previous year. 

It is estimated that about 67 percent of the 1964 
crop will be harvested by machine. Regionally, the 
proportions are estimated at 43 percent in the South- 
east, 69 percent in the Delta States, 62 percent in the 
Southwest, and 94 percent in the Far West. 

Future displacement of cotton harvest workers will 
add to already existing problems of unemployment, 
underemployment, shifting migratory patterns, tenure 
relationships, and outmigration from rural to urban 


areas. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September and 
October 1962, United States 


ae Number or amount 
Activity ! > 


September October 


Employment Service 


New applications 

Referrals: 
Agricultural 1,166,200 | 
Nonagricultural.. .| 1,168,000 | 

Placements: | 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural... 


855,900 948,200 
1,016,300 
1,164,600 


1,130,300 | 
652,000 
367,400 
275,700 

25,900 | 
145,800 | 
182,200 
159,900 


985,700 
643,000 
376,000 
267,000 

29,800 
186,400 
233,700 
173,200 


WOMED 6 60000 
Handicapped. . | 
Counseling interviews. 
Individuals given tests.. 
Employer visits | 


Veterans 


New applications 

Referrals, nonagricul- 
tural. 

Placements, 


116,100 130,300 


181,500 190,700 


110,300 115,200 
Placements, handicap- | 
ped 9,400 


; : . 10,500 
Counseling interviews. 19,000 


20,200 


| 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except 
transitional ?........ 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. | 

Weeks compensated... 

Weekly average 
beneficiaries 

Average weekly 
benefit payment for 
total unemployment.. 

Benefits paid * 

Funds available at end 
of month 


955,600 1,267,500 


1,330,600 | 
4,694,800 


1,385,400 
5,206,800 


1,173,700 1,131,900 


$34.42 
$160,559,500 


$34.69 
$176,607,700 


$6,242,425,300 | $6,244,662,500 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal 
Employees * 


Initial claims 
Weekly average 
insured unemploy- 


10,200 13,900 


25,400 
$3,797,000 


26,800 
$4,182,000 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Ex-Service- 
men 5 


Initial claims... 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemploy- 


27,200 31,000 


51,800 
$6,549,100 


51,800 
$7,019,300 





1 Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

3 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; 2 
States made such payments in September 1962 and 1 State made such payment 
in October 1962. 

‘ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

8 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/ 
or State programs. 
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Scooping is an art that requires just the right rolling motion to comb the ripe berries 


The 
“Scoop” 
on 
ranberries 
in 
Massachusetts 
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off the vines and still not damage the tender vines. The wooden hand scoop has 
been a traditional tool of the cranberry industry for over a century, but present-day 


harvests are now brought in by mechanical pickers. 


VER the years, the handscoop held full sway as 

the practical tool to harvest cranberries in Mas- 
sachusetts. Scooping, done by a worker in a kneel- 
ing position, had a repellent reputation as a tiresome 
and backbreaking task to be endured only by those 
of vigorous physique or those who were conditioned 
by years of experience. This physical demand was 
one reason for the recurrent shortage of scoopers at 
harvest time. Oldtimers were dropping out and few 
new workers were willing to take up the occupation. 
The advent of a new cranberry picking machine in 
1958 changed all this and broke the bottleneck caused 
by the shortage of handscoopers. Bog owners readily 


accepted the new machine because it picked clean from 
an uneven bog floor and did not bruise the berries. 
This machine could pick 30 boxes of berries an hour, 
compared to only 8 boxes an hour picked by the best 
handscooper. 


The Early Years 


To recruit workers for 136 cranberry bog owners 
to harvest 3,351 acres, the farm field office of the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security was 
established in 1949. Office space was provided in a 
warehouse adjacent to Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc., 
located in South Hanson. This area is still the center 


Modern cranberry picking machines bring in a crop of the native cranberry in 
Halifax, Mass. In the foreground, a harvester uses the traditional hand scoop to 
comb berries from vines along irrigation ditches which also carry protective flood 


waters to the vines when frost threatens. 


Photo courtesy Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc. 
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of activity during the harvest period—late August 
through October of each year. The bulk of the work- 
load consisted of recruiting hundreds of applicants to 
handscoop the crop on a piecework basis. “Turnover 
was high. Applicants were perennially in short sup- 
ply because of the physical demands of the job and the 
competition of factory wages in periods of high indus- 
trial employment. 

At such times, it was necessary to import foreign 
workers to supplement the work force in order to com- 
plete the harvest successfully. From 1954 through 
1957, up to 150 Bahamian workers were certified for 
employment by the growers in the area. The year 
1957 was the peak year for the use of Bahamians. It 
was also the turning point in the growers’ need for 
them. The 1958 season saw the introduction of the 
picking machine; 50 percent of the crop was harvested 
by machine, drastically reducing the overall total of 
workers used from about 3,000 to 1,000. 

Ninety-five percent of the 1962 cranberry crop, re- 
ported to be over 774,000 barrels in Massachusetts 
alone and one of the biggest crops on record, was har- 
vested by picking machines. There was no labor 
shortage, and in spite of adverse weather conditions 
the crop was harvested on time. 


The Machine Age 


The cranberry picking machine, similar to a large 
power lawnmower, is operated by one man. It has 
mechanical fingers which are set to vibrate gently 
through the vines, releasing the fruit to a series of con- 
veyor belts which are rotated to a box or bag con- 
tainer attached in the rear of the machine where the 
operator can easily note when the container is filled. 

Empty containers are systematically spread out over 
the area to be harvested so the operator can readily 
exchange filled containers for empties. The filled con- 
tainers are then picked up by buggy operators and 
wheeled to the shore of the bog. The buggy operator 
drives a made-over flattop jalopy which carries about 
25 loaded boxes in one trip. This contraption has 
automated the age-old hand wheelbarrow occupation. 

Local office experience in training new people in the 
mechanized operations proved that local applicants 
can be used successfully to harvest large cranberry 
crops. One-day orientation and operational training 
is sufficient to enable the average applicant to become 
a good picking machine operator. This is a shorter 
training period than for the oldtime scooper because 
the picking machine does not have sore hands, sore 
back, and sore arms, and always reports for work the 
second day. Prior to the start of the cranberry har- 
vest, the Plymouth County Extension Service holds 
picking machine training classes—open to the public— 
for the operation and maintenance of the machines. 
Any other training can be provided on the job by the 
crower. 

It has been proved that female applicants can do a 
creditable job as machine operators in large operations. 
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Women operators are acceptable only on large bogs 
because there they can be kept at the picking opera- 
tion throughout the workday; on smaller bogs the 
grower may prefer male applicants who can operate 
machines and be on call for related heavier laboring 
tasks such as wheeling off or lifting boxes of berries. 

Another evidence of modern progress, from the Gov- 
ernment this time, is the mobile field employment 
office trailer used during the 1962 harvest season. 
This mobile office comes completely equipped with 
interviewing desks, self-registration counters, automatic 
gas heating, fluorescent lights, and a public address 
system usable for group orientation adaptable for in- 
side or outside the trailer. This mobile field employ- 
ment office is located at South Hanson, the heart of 
the cranberry industry in Massachusetts. 


A Successful Technique 


A recent technique which is receiving wide accept- 
ance is for the local office to obtain from growers lists 
of preferred workers whom they would like to rehire 
for the next season. In advance of the harvest period, 
the Division of Employment Security mails a form 
letter and availability card to these workers. When 
the availability cards are returned, it is possible to know 
in advance whether labor shortages are to be antici- 
pated. Grower acceptance of this plan is expanding 
with each season because information on the avail- 
ability of preferred workers permits an employer to 
make an accurate estimate of labor needs. 

Puerto Rican labor has been of great help in buoying 
up the local work force during all phases of cranberry 
production and harvesting in Massachusetts. They 
are employed on weeding, sanding, and general labor- 
ing tasks leading up to the harvest, and in posthar- 
vesting operations. During the harvest, they accept 
the higher paying machine jobs. 


What About the Future? 


The critical shortage of handscoopers in the cran- 


berry harvest has been definitely eliminated. How- 
ever, some handscoopers are still needed on bogs where 
sections of acreage cannot be machine picked because 
of heavy vine growth, rough terrain, and the sloping 
banks of water ditches. Special orders for hand- 
scoopers are still received for these conditions. Dur- 
ing the 1962 season, no handscoopers were without 
work, and the average rate of pay was $2 an hour. 
The picking machine operation is within the scope of 
the average American farmworker’s “know-how.” 
Both male and female workers can adapt easily to 
small power-driven equipment. A side effect result- 
ing from the use of the picking machine has been an 
expanded need for auxiliary labor in processing and 
canning the cranberries. 

Automation now on the cranberry bogs will make 
the handscoop, already popular for home decoration 
and a favorite with antique dealers, a collector’s item. 
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ES Recruitment 
VS. 


Use of Foreign Labor 


NDIANA, one of the more highly industrialized 
States in the Nation, still retains its position as 
one of the leading producers of agricultural products. 
However, the continued industrial growth tends to 
accentuate the labor problems of the Indiana farmer. 
Because of the wide discrepancy between industrial 
and agricultural wage scales, the farmer finds it almost 
impossible to compete. Consequently, he has turned 
wherever feasible to mechanization to reduce his labor 
needs. But, despite mechanization in many crop activ- 
ities, labor needs remain quite high in the harvest of 
perishable vegetable crops. The peak number of 
agricultural and food-processing workers required in 
the harvest of these crops during the past several years 
has ranged from 21,000 to 23,000. Of these, some 
10,000 to 13,000 were employed in the fields. The 
peak need for field labor occurs during August and 
September when some 90 percent of the agricultural 
workers are employed in the harvest of tomatoes. 


More Out-of-State Workers 


Because the State’s residents prefer nonagricultural 
work, Indiana growers of perishable vegetable crops 
have had to rely on out-of-State sources to fill some 
80 to 85 percent of their agricultural labor needs. In 
some areas, food-processing plants have also found it 
necessary to supplement the local labor supply with 
out-of-State workers. Although the normal out-of- 
State employment in the food-processing plants had 
been only 6 to 7 percent of the total labor force, in 1962 
it increased to approximately 15 percent. The total 
out-of-area labor force was in excess of 11,000 at peak 
during 1962. Turnover among these workers during 
the season that begins in March and carries into No- 
vember in the planting, cultivating, and harvesting of 
perishable crops would add hundreds of additional 
migrant workers to this figure. 

For many years, most Indiana employers who have 
used out-of-area workers have worked with the Em- 
ployment Service to recruit their labor force. The 
flow of the migrant workers has declined, however, in 
relation to the demand for their services. Throughout 
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the 1950’s, there was a more or less continual buildup 
in the use of foreign labor as an easy answer to agricul- 
tural labor needs. Most of the farm employers are 
making an effort to obtain an adequate domestic labor 
force and have challenged the Employment Service to 
help them. The Indiana Employment Security Di- 
vision has accepted the challenge and intends to exert 
every effort to this end. 

In the past, the Interstate Clearance System and the 
Annual Worker Plan have been used with considerable 
success in recruiting and scheduling workers into In- 
diana in sufficient numbers to meet a major portion of 
the agricultural labor demand. But a shortage of 
labor still existed. 

In 1958, the Employment Service began operating 
farm labor information trailers at strategic locations to 
intercept and direct the freewheeling or nonscheduled 
migrants who were entering the State. These informa- 
tion trailers and the seasonal office at Elwood routed 
hundreds of workers to employers in need of their serv- 
ices. (While these information points were successful, 
they pointed up a definite need for an overnight camp 
with toilet, bath, laundry, and cooking facilities, so 
that there would be additional time for directing, guid- 
ing, and placement both within and without the State. 
The Employment Service intends to continue efforts to 
establish such a facility in the not too distant future. 


Still a Need for Workers 


All of the above activities fell short of providing the 
necessary work force, however, and the Employment 
Service looked for other ways to solve this labor 
problem. 

In 1960, the State Employment Service sent a repre- 
sentative to Florida to observe the Pooled Interview 
Recruitment Itinerary which has been conducted for 
several years by the East Coast States to recruit and 
schedule the workers needed in the Eastern Seaboard 
Pattern. While no workers were scheduled into 
Indiana during the 1960 itinerary, information ob- 
tained indicated that this program did represent a 
potential source of new workers and plans were laid 
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for future participation. The possibility of obtaining 
workers from this source was enhanced by the results 
obtained in working directly with certain East Coast 
States during the 1959 and 1960 seasons. Telephone 
orders placed with Virginia and North Carolina re- 
sulted in a number of new workers coming to Indiana 
and demonstrated that, because of changing needs on 
the east coast, workers were available and willing to 
move from that pattern into the Central States in late 
summer and early fall. 


Workers Sought Through Florida Itinerary 


In 1961, the Indiana State Employment Service, 
armed with nondiscriminatory orders for 2,070 work- 
ers, participated in the Florida Itinerary. Some 1,300 
workers were committed to come to Indiana, primarily 
to assist in the tomato harvest in August, September, 


and October. As a followup of this recruitment, a 
representative was sent into Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina in the first part of August to recontact 
the committed workers and recruit additional ones. 
Due to lack of complete registration of all crews during 
the season, the exact number of workers secured by 
these activities is not available, but more than a 
thousand workers from the East Coast States were 
employed during the harvest season. This is some 
three to four times the number coming from these 
States in the previous year. 

Despite this increased flow of workers from the east 
coast, a decline of those coming from other sources 
resulted in an overall shortage. Although this short- 
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age was less than in previous years, there remained a 
definite need for additional workers from some source. 
Consequently, when Pooled Interview Recruitment in 
Texas was proposed, the Indiana agency was very 
much interested. 

Two Indiana ES representatives participated in the 
4-week Recruitment Itinerary in southern Texas dur- 
ing February and March 1962. Pooled interviews 
were conducted by representatives of 13 Western and 
Central States. Indiana’s representatives committed 
82 crews consisting of 2,725 workers to Indiana jobs 
throughout the growing and harvest season. Of this 
number, 18 crews representing 752 workers had not 
been employed in Indiana during the previous year. 
Of these new crews we were able to verify that 10 
groups representing 264 workers actually were em- 
ployed in Indiana in 1962. It is possible that a larger 
number of these workers were employed, but due to 
somewhat less than 100 percent registration and the 
ever-changing composition of crews, the exact number 
cannot be determined. 


Expect Greater Results in the Future 


While this operation achieved a measure of success 
in its first year of operation, it is hoped that, as our 
technique improves through experience and the crew 
leaders gain confidence in this method of getting 
job commitments, this operation will develop into an 
excellent addition to the clearance process and the 
Annual Worker Plan. 

Two Indiana representatives participated in the 3- 
week Florida Recruitment Itinerary during April 1962. 
They endeavored to fill 2,201 job openings and com- 
mitted 1,221 workers to assist in the cultivation and 
harvest of the tomato crop. Subsequent to the Florida 
Itinerary, the Indiana agency learned that some of the 
crews which had accepted Indiana commitments were 
currently in South Carolina and virtually unemployed 
because of extremely wet weather. Investigation of 
this situation by the Indiana agency and the Chicago 
regional office showed that several hundred workers 
were underemployed in South Carolina, and many 
would like to move to other areas. Based on this 
information, pooled interviews were arranged for June 
18 to 23 in the Beaufort and Charleston areas. Rep- 
resentatives from the Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin agencies participated. The In- 
diana representative secured commitments from 431 
workers to assist in the tomato harvest. Some of these 
workers also accepted commitments for jobs, prior to 
the Indiana tomato harvest, with other States repre- 
sented in these pooled interviews. As a result of its 
various efforts, the Indiana agency brought more than 
a thousand east coast workers into the State during the 
1962 season. 

Indiana also participated in pooled interviews in 
Minnesota during the second week in July. This re- 
cruitment had been planned in May with representa- 
tives from Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin with the in- 
tent of scheduling workers into Wisconsin for the 
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Despite recent rains interferring with weeding and spraying, 4 


Indiana farmers still expect to begin picking an abundant 
tomato crop in about a week 

The farm labor bulletin issued today by the Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division in Indianapolis reported Zo94 migr. 
field workers already in the state and more are needed. 

There is still a call for cucumber pickers in Northern 
Indiana, but vacationing school children have nearly completed 
detasseling of hybrid seed corn. 

Little or no tomato picking is expected before next week, 
with the harvest reaching a peak about August 21. 

The cantaloupe pick is in full swing around Vincennes, where 
the current watermelon harvest is predicted at only about 50 
per cent of normal due to bad spring weather. 

Growers in the southern part of the state are preparing to 
pick Elberta and Red Skin peaches next week ‘and look for a 
good apple crop after Labor Day 
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Start Soon 


SWAYZEE (Special) — The 
Swayzee canning factories soon 
will be in full operation. 

The Swayzee Packing Co. ex- 
pects to have a trial run today. 
The date for full operation has 
heen tentatively set for Monday. 
This depends on the amount of to- 
matoes received and the speed in 
the ripening of the tomatoes. 

The Vincennes Packing Co. has 
no definite date set for the trial 
run or when full operation will 
start. It was reported the starting 
date would be approximately two 


U weeks later than last year. 


The frosts early in the planting 
eseason and the recent heavy rains 
have slowed the growing and rip 
ening of the tomatoes. Both plants 
expect a full crop, however, and 
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cherry and cucumber harvest and then into the Indi- 
ana or Illinois tomato harvest. This is the normal 
sequence of employment for many of these workers. 
The group interviews were planned to further this 
movement and to commit workers for actual jobs in 
order to prevent aimless wandering and return to the 
South, thus bypassing lucrative employment in this 
area. 


Weather Affects Worker Tally 


It is difficult to determine the value of this recruit- 
ment in 1962 because of very unusual weather condi- 
tions. At the time of recruitment, it appeared that the 
tomato harvest would be early by some 3 weeks, with 
a heavy demand for labor by Aug. 1. By contrast 
Minnesota beets were the latest in 25 years due to 
extremely wet weather at planting time. The workers 
became confused and uncertain as to what future em- 
ployment they would accept. A great many of them 
were obligated to complete their beet commitments 
which would not be finished in time for them to fulfill 
their Wisconsin commitments in cherries and cucum- 
bers. They could not decide whether to bypass Wis- 
consin or follow their normal migration and enter that 
State. Tentative commitments in Indiana were ac- 
cepted by 342 workers; however, only 78 of them were 
subsequently identified as a part of the Indiana labor 
force. Since a large majority of these workers were em- 
ployed as family groups in Minnesota, it is believed 
that more of them than could be identified came to 
Indiana as part of other crews. Under normal timing 
of the various crop activities involved, it is possible 


that better results might be obtained from this group 
recruiting. 

As a followup to the Minnesota group interviews and 
in a continuing effort to secure workers, a representa- 
tive of the Indiana agency did positive recruiting in 
Wisconsin during the first full week in August near the 


end of the cherry harvest. He talked to numerous 
groups, and 20 crews totaling 598 workers tentatively 
accepted commitments in Indiana. Of these, 13 
groups totaling 410 workers actually worked in the 
Indiana tomato harvest. 

Primarily as a result of the positive recruitment in 
other States, we were able to identify 1,600 workers 
who were employed in Indiana during 1962 who had 
not worked in the State the year before. The actual 
number of new workers probably was considerably 
greater, since the number of migrant workers employed 
at peak was 1,800 greater in 1962 than in 1961. 

All of this out-of-State recruitment was carried out 
in an effort to secure an adequate work force for the 
growers and processors of perishable crops and, in so 
doing, to assist American citizens in finding employ- 
ment and to reduce the need for foreign labor. While 
foreign labor has not been eliminated, its use, particu- 
larly in the harvest of tomatoes, has been reduced. 
Foreign labor as a percent of peak employment in the 
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tomato harvest was 13.5 in 1959, 10.3 in 1960, 6.2 in 
1961, and 5.2 in 1962. 

A considerable part of this reduction in the use of 
foreign labor resulted from the cooperation of most 
employers with the Indiana State Employment Service 
in recruiting domestic workers. However, some of the 
reduction no doubt resulted from pressure from many 
sources to improve working conditions for U.S. citizens. 
Because the Indiana Employment Security Division 
feels a deep obligation to help these American citizens 
and has a definite responsibility under law to assist 
them as well as the employers, a firm stand was taken 
regarding the use of foreign labor. The telegram 
quoted below was sent by the Director of the Indiana 
Employment Security Division on August 3, 1962, to 
the Executive Secretary of the Indiana Canners’ Asso- 
ciation and to all major canners and processors of 
tomatoes in Indiana. 

We are informed by domestic agricultural workers 
they have been unable to obtain employment with 
certain Indiana employers because of nonperformance 
job specifications and restrictions placed on their em- 
ployment by employers. Please understand that dis- 
criminatory orders concerning race, creed, color, or 
national origin are unacceptable to us; also, no foreign 
labor will be authorized in any area where there ts 
community discrimination relating to race, creed, color, 
or national origin. Last December and last January 
you were advised that lack of suitable housing, failure 
to use workers’ trucks, where possible, to haul tomatoes 
within limitation of State law and discriminatory job 
orders do not constitute “reasonable effort” in securing 
domestic workers. Authorization for use of foreign 
labor will not be granted as long as qualified U.S. 
citizens are available for the tomato harvest. I have 
discussed the Indiana agricultural labor situation with 
the two top officials of the Bureau of Employment 
Security in Washington. They have assured me that 
special arrangements will be made with certain States 
to refer qualified (repeat, qualified) workers into 
Indiana so long as need for labor exists. We do not 
want crops to rot in fields. Neither do we want quali- 
fied U.S. citizens denied employment because certain 
employers prefer to utilize foreign labor. 

The purpose of this telegram was to reiterate the 
position of the Indiana Employment Security Division 
and to give added emphasis to the necessity for em- 
ployers to use U.S. citizens whenever possible. Copies 
of the telegram with a letter of explanation were also 
sent to the Governor, to all Members of Congress from 
Indiana, and to members of the Indiana General As- 
sembly to arm them with factual information regard- 
ing the situation in case they should receive inquiries 
from their constituents. With continued cooperation 
from its sister States, Indiana expects eventually to 
solve its labor problems and, in so doing, to assist both 
the local and migrant American worker in his struggle 
to earn a living. 





Ground crew harvesting lettuce. 


Research in the Arizona Farm Labor Market 
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HROUGHOUT all phases of our economy there 

is an increasing trend toward expanded research 
activities. Whether the impetus stems from the 
dynamic needs of national defense, from the socio- 
economic needs of our growing population, or from 
the needs of industry for improved efficiency, research 
is recognized increasingly as a necessity in our complex 
economy. 

The implementation of technological advances and 
automation derived from research and innovation in 
the physical sciences generates a growing need for re- 
search in the social sciences. 

In the field of employment security, we are directly 
concerned with the effects of technological changes 
and mechanization upon both the agricultural and the 
nonagricultural labor markets. 

Technological change and mechanization in the 
agricultural segment of the economy, while not as 
dramatic as the large-scale automation of an industrial 
plant, or the marvels of electronic computers, are, 
nevertheless, occurring at a rate which exceeds the rate 
in the industrial economy. In States having extensive 
agricultural activity and multimillion dollar crops, the 
economic impact of these changes is substantial. 

Employment security agencies have an obligation to 
alleviate the effects of the changing economy upon 
workers and employers. The most thorough knowl- 
edge of the changing skills and the manpower require- 
ments of the labor force is necessary to give proper 
direction to actions and programs that many times can 
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be assessed only with the extensive data obtainable by 
systematic research. 

Suggestions for research projects come from a va- 
riety of sources. The need may be noted and sug- 
gested originally by the national office or the regional 
offices of the Bureau of Employment Security; or it 
may arise from the internal needs of individual State 
employment security agencies; suggestions come also 
from other local or national governmental agencies; 
universities, colleges, or other schools; public organiza- 
tions representing social, economic, or religious groups ; 
independent research organizations; business or em- 
ployer associations, labor unions, chambers of com- 
merce, private firms, or others. Proposals for research 
may be oriented toward either the agricultural or the 
nonagricultural aspects of the economy. In addition, 
desired use of the subject matter by the requesting 
source may range broadly, touching nearly all areas 
of human endeavor. 

Because employment security agencies deal with the 
most complex and most valuable of economic re- 
sources—human resources—all aspects of human be- 
havior could conceivably be of interest to us. How- 
ever, our research facilities and funds are limited and 
must be applied to the most urgent problems in keep- 
ing with our goals. We must constantly bear in mind 
that our primary purpose is the development, main- 
tenance, and allocation of manpower within our 
economy. 
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Consequently, the Arizona State Employment Serv- 
ice has endeavored to maintain a program of farm 
labor market research that would be of specific value 
in interpreting the effects on the farm labor market of 
rapid changes in agricultural technology and mechani- 
zation. In addition to a variety of continuing, inter- 
nally oriented research, two full-season research proj- 
ects were completed recently by the Arizona agency— 
“Arizona Cotton Production Survey, 1959-1960” and 
the “Arizona Lettuce Production Survey—Fall-Spring 
Harvest, 1961-1962.” 

These studies were initiated in response to need at 
the national and regional levels of the Bureau, and at 
the State level, for more comprehensive information 
concerning increasing mechanization and changing 
harvesting techniques, and the results of these changes 
on the production, hours and earnings, size and com- 
position, and characteristics of the agricultural labor 
force. The survey produced specific data on types, 
sizes, and uses of machines; variations in harvesting 
techniques and the effects of these on production, hours 
worked per day and week, rates of pay per task, and 
average earnings of individual workers—all of great 
importance in understanding the agricultural labor 
force. A study entitled “Effects of Farm Mechaniza- 


Bales Harvested per Week 


tion on Farm Labor” is now being conducted by the 
University of Arizona at Tucson, in cooperation with, 
and by contract to, the Arizona State Employment 
Service. This 1-year field study is expected to yield 
data regarding the skills and training potential of 
workers being displaced by scientific advances in the 
State’s major crop activities. 

These three studies are examples of independent 
agricultural field research projects as differentiated 
from the less extensive “statistical” research performed 
by most employment security agencies from their oper- 
ating data. Field research normally becomes more 
complex because of the more detailed data developed. 

While the basic techniques of labor market research 
apply to nonagricultural as well as agricultural field 
research, certain problems are encountered to a greater 
degree in the latter. For example, a criterion for 
sample selection is sometimes difficult when such items 
as acreage, crop yield, seasonal work force, wage rates, 
and weather conditions are subject to fluctuations both 
within a season and from season to season. 

Fieldwork in agricultural surveys—in contrast to 
nonagricultural studies—is complicated by shifts in 
work location, size of work force, and in survey time 
schedules due to weather, crop conditions, or other 
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John A. Foley, manager of the Phoenix Area Farm Offices (right), 
discusses lettuce survey findings with Joseph Martori, major Ari- 
zona grower-shipper. 


factors, as well as less available and less extensive book- 
keeping records. 

Data collection during the field interviews may be 
hampered by language barriers or extremes of weather, 
strong winds and dust, or other inclemencies. Long 
travel distances between farms in remote areas present 
field survey problems not normally encountered when 
surveying industrial firms which are usually concen- 
trated in metropolitan areas. 

Analysis of agricultural data is generally more dif- 
ficult. Experience has shown that the necessity of 
collecting such data from varying sources—such as 
field foremen, field offices, and central offices—pro- 
duces more discrepancies than are found in industrial 
firms where the maintenance of records is more con- 
sistent, concentrated, and extensive. In addition, the 
seasonal nature of agriculture and its resultant vari- 
ables of production require considerable attention to 
assure adequate time series data. 


Careful Planning Brings Good Data 


While such problems tend to make the agricultural 
field survey research more difficult, adequate and valid 
data can be obtained with proper planning. Such 
data have been of great value to the Arizona State Em- 
ployment Service in estimating labor force by State, 
area, and crop activity; for estimating the proportion 
of labor force participation by local, in-State, inter- 
state, and foreign workers; for estimating hours pet 
day and days per week worked, and man-day output 
to be used in preseason labor force estimates: in deter- 
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mining the kind and amount of job opportunity for 
workers in the Annual Worker Plan; for estimating 
the need for authorizing supplementary foreign labor; 
and for determining the level of wages and working 
conditions necessary to prevent “adverse effect’ upon 
domestic agricultural workers in geographic areas in 
which foreign workers are employed. 

Arizona agricultural field studies also provide valid 
information for the use of individual farmers and 
grower associations in planning and evaluating their 
field operations relative to labor supply, wage rates, 
and production factors; of universities and other 
schools in curriculum planning, current research ac- 
tivities, and identification of problems which require 
additional research; of social and religious organiza- 
tions in their assistance to farmworkers and as basic 
data for their studies of migratory workers: of research, 
labor, civic, and governmental organizations in their 
economic evaluations relative to income distribution 
and wage levels; and of agencies such as the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the tribal councils which are con- 
cerned with the economics, welfare, and employment 
of Arizona’s large Indian population. 

To provide the labor market information required 
for the most efficient use of this Nation’s manpower, 
it is obvious that the Employment Service must keep 
abreast of the increasing demand for research and 
its results—a demand resulting not only from popu- 
lation and economic growth, but also from broadening 
technological and sociological changes. 
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A Little Known Factor in the Agricultural Labor Market... 


wy ‘Green Cui, e 


By LLOYD L. GALLARDO 
Associate Professor of Economics 
St. Mary’s College of California 


Pek YNE having his ear cocked in the right direc- 
tion these days will hear a great deal of discussion 
about a phenomenon involving immigration from 
Mexico—about “green carders” in the fields of Cali- 
fornia and, to a lesser degree, other Southwestern 
States. 

A “green carder” is a Mexican alien admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States-—1.e., as an 
immigrant—and is so called because of the color of 
the Alien Registration Card (Form I-151) that he 
carries. He is often called a “blue carder” in Cali- 
fornia, but should not be because he is then confused 
with the holder of the blue Nonresident Alien Mexican 
Border Crossing Card (Form I-186), which permits 
the holder to remain in the United States for periods 
up to 72 hours, but not to be employed. 

Despite the heat that discussions of them may gen- 
erate, surprisingly few facts are known about “green 
card” workers. All that one can do at present is to 
make some “educated” guesses about them. Such is 
the nature of this article, based on information, experi- 
ences, and impressions gained from perusing the files 
of the Bureau of Employment Security in Washington, 
D.C., and of the California State Department of Em- 
ployment in Sacramento, and from interviews con- 
ducted in the field in Texas and California. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES photo 
These are part of 60,000 Mexican com- 
muting farmhands who come to the United 
States for farm jobs on every workday. 
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According to the _ Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, only 299,811 immigrants were admitted from 
Mexico in the decade 1951-1960, less than the 477,765 
admitted from Germany during the same decade, or 
the 459,287 from Mexico in 1921-30, the peak decade 
of Mexican immigration, and far less than the large in- 
fluxes from Austria-Hungary, Germany, Italy, Ireland, 
or Russia during the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

Such a relatively small number would hardly be 
significant were it not for other considerations: The 
rate of increase in recent years has been high and 
threatens to remain positive. There has been a tend- 
ency toward occupational, industrial, and geographical 
concentration. There are in the situation as currently 
developing implied structural changes in the farm 
labor market. 

Mexican immigration in 1951-60 was 299,811, or 
395 percent greater than the 60,589 in the previous 
decade (compared toa 111-percent increase in German 
immigration between the same 2 periods). The cur- 
rent trend did not develop until 1953, when Mexican 
immigration almost doubled over the previous year, 
and then more than doubled in 1954, reaching a peak 
in 1956 of 65,047 persons. In spite of declines in 
1957, 1958, and 1959, the rate of increase from July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1961, has averaged better than 25 
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Among these Mexican farm laborers in a Southland lettuce field are both the bracero and the international farmhand commuter. 


percent per annum. The number admitted during 
fiscal 1961 was 41,632 persons. More immigrants have 
come from Mexico than any other country in every 
year beginning with 1954, except 1958 and 1959. 

Among the many determinants affecting the magni- 
tude of immigration are certain key factors that indi- 
cate even further increases in the number of admissions 
from Mexico, especially of agricultural workers to 
California. These are the policies governing the issu- 
ance of visas, certification rulings, and the administra- 
tion of Public Law 78, and the awareness on the part 
of employers of the opportunities for obtaining Mexi- 
can labor in this manner. 

Public Law 414 (the Immigration and Nationality 
Act) requires a U.S. consul in Mexico to satisfy himself 
that an applicant for a visa will not become a public 
charge in the United States. According to current 
policy, he will require the applicant (unless the de- 
pendent of an alien already admitted to this country) 
to present a job-offer letter from an employer, whose 
financial responsibility has been suitably documented. 
Moreover, by an agreement between the Departments 
of State and Labor, he will seek a certification ruling 
from the Secretary of Labor where any one employer 
attempts to sponsor 25 or more immigrants. Should 
the Secretary issue a certification, it means that suffi- 
cient domestic workers are available to fill the jobs 
offered to the aliens or that the employment of the 
aliens will adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of workers in the United States. 


Need To Streamline Procedures 


These procedures, in particular the 25-or-more rule, 
have thus far acted as a brake on the rate of immigra- 
tion, principally on the number admitted for agricul- 
tural work in California. At the same time, the manner 
in which these requirements are being met, especially 
as the number of applications has increased, has re- 
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sulted in a heavy burden of work on the consulates. 
Already a certain amount of pressure is appearing 
within the consulates, as well as from sponsoring em- 
ployers, to streamline the procedures whereby appli- 
cants receive visas. 


State Agency Recommends Certification 


When the Secretary of Labor receives a request for a 
certification ruling from the Department of State, 
he refers it to the appropriate State agency affiliated 
with the Bureau of Employment Security for a recom- 
mendation. Most of these requests have been about 
jobs in California agriculture, and the department of 
employment there has quite consistently recommended 
that employers not be permitted to sponsor immigrants 
on the grounds that sufficient domestic workers are 
available to fill the jobs in question. 

The farmers, growers’ association managers, and 
labor contractors interviewed by the author in Califor- 
nia agreed generally that the tightening of procedures 
under Public Law 78, especially in 1962, impelled em- 
ployers to sponsor immigrants. Farmers were quick to 
point out to the author that immigrants on the whole 
do not desert their original jobs; and that procedures 
under Public Law 414 are simpler than under Public 
Law 78, involve no Government regulation after the 
workers are admitted, and cost the employers no 
money. 

Finally, a number of intermediaries, or visa consul- 
tants, have appeared, both in Mexico and the United 
States, to solicit both workers and employers, but 
especially the latter, who otherwise might not consider 
immigration. 

The following estimates regarding the degree of oc- 
cupational, industrial, and geographical concentration 
are admittedly little more than rough guesses, but they 
are the author’s best, and are based on information 
obtained from the Annual Re ports of the Immigration 
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and Naturalization Service, the U.S. consulates in 
Mexico, and interviews with farmers, growers’ associa- 
tion managers, labor union officials, and farm place- 
ment personnel in California. Almost 70 percent 
(122,000) of the immigrants whose Mexican occupa- 
tions are known, and who were admitted between July 
1, 1949, and June 30, 1961, were unskilled. Immigra- 
tion from Mexico during this period added 30,000 
persons to the supply of domestic servants, 13,000 of 
these in California and 10,000 in Texas; and as many 
as 50,000 agricultural laborers, 22,000 in California 
and 18,000 in Texas, mostly casual and seasonal work- 
ers, such as harvest hands in fruit and vegetable crops. 

Among the structural changes in the farm labor 
market being threatened by increased immigration 
are a weakening of the growers’ association, a strength- 
ening of the labor contractor, and the creation of an 
international migratory labor force. 


Association Plays a Major Role 


The role of the association under Public Law 78 is 
often a major one. As an employer, it receives the 
braceros, distributes them among members, maintains 
records, is responsible for compliance with the law, 
represents its farmers before Government, etc. Be- 
cause of its role, it assumes certain policing or dis- 
ciplining powers over its grower-members. An indi- 
vidual farmer is more apt to obtain braceros if he 
belongs, and hence in a real sense subjects himself, 
to an association. 

Should immigration replace Public Law 78, and 
Public Law 414 continue to be administered as it cur- 
rently is, the individual grower may completely bypass 
the association, and hence in no sense be beholden to 
it; that is, unless the association attempts, as it un- 
doubtedly will, to salvage for itself some role, albeit 
diminished from that under Public Law 78. Should 
immigration become the chief means for obtaining 
Mexican workers, the association will lose its employer 
function ; moreover, recording, policing, and represen- 
tational functions of associations will be weakened, 
because Public Law 414 confers no power other than 
the certification rulings of the Secretary of Labor on 
any Government agency to regulate the terms of ag- 
ricultural employment. The role of the association 
may be reduced to such matters as helping with job- 
offer and financial-responsibility letters, advising on 
other procedures, maintaining a list of reliable inter- 
mediaries (or perhaps absorbing their functions) , help- 
ing to spread sponsorship over the entire membership 
to avoid certification rulings, bolstering job offers by 
assurances (through its greater contacts) that workers 
will find other employment during slack periods, pres- 
suring reluctant consuls to grant visas, or local Farm 
Placement personnel to make recommendations for 
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favorable certification rulings. In other words, the 
association may become a mere agent without respon- 
sibilities of its own. 


Labor Contractor Has More Power 


How increased immigration strengthens the role of 
the labor contractor may best be revealed perhaps by 
the case of Mr. X in California. Prior to 1953, his 
crew was made up entirely of “wetbacks.”” However, 
when the Immigration and Naturalization Service's 
Operation Wetback * threatened to deprive him of his 
workers, he sponsored them as immigrants. Later he 
sponsored their relatives, turned to a visa consultant 
in Guadalajara to recruit still others, and finally 
scoured the Mexican countryside himself for additional 
workers. In the meantime, he persuaded the growers 
he serves to provide job-offer letters, being careful 
that none offered so many as to incur a certification 
ruling. 

Though consulates require offers of year-round em- 
ployment, the overwhelming majority of immigrants 
sponsored by California farmers are given seasonal 
jobs. As a result, a large percentage of them winter 
in Mexico. Every year in March, a number of them 
living in Mexicali, who have since November been 
commuting across the border via the day-haul to 
farms in the Imperial Valley, begin their regular 
trek northward in search of other harvests. They 
are joined in this journey by residents of other Mex- 
ican communities, who crossed the border in Texas, 
and either were recruited there by labor contractors 
acting for California growers, or came west on their 
own. When the season is over, they will return to 
their homes across the border. 

Under Public Law 414, certain less desirable jobs, 
probably those currently dominated by braceros ad- 
mitted under Public Law 78, may because immigrants 
are free agents, become mere channels of entry for an 
unending stream. ‘The Secretary of Labor’s power 
to regulate the terms of employment under this law is 
limited to initial job offers. Once the immigrant has 
his visa, his wages and working conditions are no longer 
subject to Federal scrutiny. However, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of State recently 
agreed on a program of administration which provides 
for a greater degree of review and certification of visa 
applicants than presently obtains. While details re- 
main to be worked out, the salient feature of the pro- 
gram is the requirement of a certification ruling 
regardless of the number of immigrants sponsored by 
one employer. As noted above, the present procedure 
calls for a certification ruling only when any one em- 
ployer attempts to sponsor 25 or more immigrants. 


1S¢e EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, March 
1955, pp. 16-21. 





Migrant farmworkers are gathered in front of the Bogalusa local office for final instructions from Farm Placement supervisor T. M. Stafford 


before departure to Wisconsi:: where they will harvest cherries. 
a description of the job to which they are reporting. 
down to wish bon voyage fo their relatives. 


Mr. Stafford is handing the crew leader the crew's “traveling papers,” 
The children in the foreground will not travel with the crew. 


They merely came 


Improved Selection of Seasonal Workers 
lor Interstate Recruitment 


Supervisor of Farm Labor Activities, Baton Rouge Local Office 


F ‘THE field of labor were a kite, agricultural labor 

would be its tail—absolutely essential, but always 
dragging behind. 

Where else but in agriculture are large numbers of 
workers referred to jobs without benefit of comparing 
worker qualifications with job requirements? It is 
true that, in many areas, mass referral of agricultural 
workers to jobs has given way to individual selection 
techniques. But how successful a tool is individual 
selection? What does it take to make it work? How 
can it be improved further? Louisiana’s experience 
in recruiting and selecting seasonal workers for inter- 
state referral reflects a part of the answer. 


Something New 


Screening workers for jobs, “old hat” in most labor 
markets, is a relatively new toy in agricultural recruit- 
ment. In interstate referral, Louisiana has traveled 
both roads—mass referral and careful selection. In 
1960, in an all-out effort to establish concrete migra- 
tory labor patterns, Louisiana Farm Placement 
representatives came jet propelled into expansion of 
activities under the Annual Worker Plan by referring 
all available labor to out-of-State jobs. However. 
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By LAWRENCE W. CALLEN 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


the ingredients of a successful recruitment program 


were lacking. ‘There were no screening sheets or work 
application cards to reflect the prospective worker's 
qualifications. Workers were not manifested prior 
to referral. There were no personal interviews to 
bring out a man’s reason for leaving this area to work 
in another. Then, as now, the majority of the re- 
ferrals were not crews but individuals recruited by the 
Employment Service and transported to the job by a 
labor hauler. A bus leaving Louisiana with 30 
workers might arrive in Michigan with 40 workers. 


Results Are Both Good and Bad 


It was a bright, new program, and an opportunity 
to channel Louisiana’s surplus agricultural labor into 
areas where there was a need. The initial steps, 
though inadequate, brought immediate and striking 
results. The number of interstate referrals spurted 
ahead, followed closely by the number of dissatisfied 
returning local workers and a number of complaints 
from disatisfied out-of-State farmers. 

Were Louisiana workers incapable of working sat- 
isfactorily away from home? Had their lack of 
knowledge of the new job been the determining fac- 
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tor? Were the workers who were picked up after 
the bus left Louisiana the troublemakers? ‘There 
were no answers, only guesses. The one certain thing 
was that the workers hadn’t matched the jobs or the 
jobs hadn’t matched the workers. 

Many areas of modern mechanized farming can no 
longer be operated effectively by “warm bodies.” 
Skills are needed, and ripening crops will not wait 
while a man is being trained to do the job. Lacking 
skills, workers referred to these jobs found themselves 
many miles from home and unemployed. The jobs 
they were to fill still existed. 

Other workers were sent to jobs requiring only will- 
ingness to work hard for long hours. Although lack- 
ing an agricultural background, they had accepted the 
referral not realizing the demands that an 8- to 10-hour 
day under the hot sun can make on the human body. 
A few days after arrival on the job, every muscle in 
their bodies aching, they headed home. Once rested, 
these workers spread tales of their discontent which 
grew with each telling. Recruitment efforts were 
stymied. Workers, their relatives and friends, and all 
others within listening distance were lost to the out- 
of-State recruitment effort. 


A Second Look 


No Employment Service program is more elastic 
than Farm Placement. Emergencies encountered in 
the morning dictate new procedures to be enacted in 
the afternoon. The need for more careful screening hit 
hard at the Louisiana Farm Placement Service less 
than 6 months after its expansion of the Annual 
Worker Plan program. Machinery to improve selec- 
tion was put into action promptly. Application files 
on the workers were developed and each worker’s 
qualifications and employment preferences were 
matched against the performance and nonperform- 
ance requirements of the job prior to referral. 
Workers were manifested and labor haulers were in- 
structed not to pick up additional workers en route be- 
cause they would be paid for transporting only those on 
the manifest. When the worker returned home after 
completion of the job, information was obtained 
from him and recorded on his application in an effort 
to establish a core of dependable workers for out-of- 
State employment. 

The result? The number of out-of-State referrals 
took a dive, but the percentage of workers who re- 
mained on the job to fill an actual labor demand rose 
sharply. The next year, orders for “more of the same 
kind of workers” flowed in from labor demand States. 

During the next 2 years of operation, other means 
were taken to present a better picture of the job to the 
worker prior to referral. Farm Placement personnel 
visited the States to which Louisiana workers were to 
be referred—checking housing, work conditions, and 
average wages of typical workers. Photographs of 
housing, messhalls, and orchards were brought back 
to Louisiana and distributed to the field offices to be 
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used as recruitment tools. Better transportation facil- 
ities for the workers were assured through the use of 
chartered buses, providing safety, speed, and comfort 
on the way to the job. Arrangements were made with 
Connecticut for performance records to be maintained 
on Louisiana workers and reports made upon termina- 
tion of employment. This information was entered on 
the applicant’s records. Screening sheets were ob- 
tained from several labor demand States, among them 
Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
in order to select workers more carefully to fill orders 
in those areas. 


More To Do 


All of the foregoing has helped to improve the 
quality of individuals selected for out-of-area em- 
ployment. But the quality of the applicant is not the 
only determining factor in successful referral. At the 
start of the program, workers returned home, and still 
do, stating that the job did not live up to the promises 
made on the clearance order. 

Here is another area vital to successful selection and 
referral. Orders which do not accurately represent 
working conditions handicap the applicant-holding 
office. ‘The applicant for a job asks specific questions. 
Guesses or evasive answers put him on guard. Lack 
of information on the order calls for additional alert- 
ness on the part of the order-holding office. Orders 
which promise or imply too much, or which say too 
little, could be avoided if the farm employer were re- 
quired to read and sign the order before it is put into 
clearance. He would thereby testify to its accuracy. 

Improved clearance orders and improved individual 
selection techniques will not solve all of the problems. 
But they are tools, effective tools, in establishing better 
percentage figures in matching more men to more 
jobs. 

There are pitfalls in individual selection. It is not 
always used realistically. Good judgement tells the 
conscientious Farm Placement Representative that cer- 


Victor M. Boutwell and Ernest M. Decker, members of the Farm 
Placement staff in the Bastrop local office, take applications on 
fwo prospects for farm jobs. They will analyze the experience 
and training of the applicants and compare them with the re- 

are being considered. 
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LEFT, Readying this crew for work is Murphy J. Burch, one of the Farm Placement men in the Bogalusa local office. 








This crew, which is 


led by a woman, will report to a nearby tung orchard to harvest tung nuts. 


RIGHT, Ira T. Hill, Farm Placement supervisor in the Monroe local office, discusses future plans with crew leader Lewis Collins. 
is questioning the crew leader on the possibility of referral to out-of-State employment during the slack season. 


quently referred to Florida for the citrus harvest. 


tain basic criteria must be met before a worker can be 
referred toa job. But if only a certain type of individ- 


ual is pictured able to fill the job adequately, and if 
that picture is erroneous, many potentially suitable 
workers are needlessly being screened out of the labor 


market. Is a tall, slow-moving worker more or less 


ot aa, 


- Sas 


Mr. Hill 
The crew was subse- 


qualified to harvest apples than a short, fast-moving 
worker? Although the experienced interviewer can 
find out much about the candidate for the job, the 
ability to get a job done is not readily extracted from 
the flesh-and-blood worker to be recorded on the paper 
application card. 


B. R. Reynolds, manager, Minden local office, interviews workers of a checkpoint between Minden and Shreveport. From this checkpoint, 


the Minden office refers numerous workers to the Shreveport area. 
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Opelousas local office manager W. J. Carmouche (right) and C. A. Gardiner, Farm Placement representative, explain job requirements 


to a crew about to be referred to another State. 


Individual selection can also have a double edge. 
It can eliminate the culls from among work applicants. 
It can be an equally sharp tool in the hands of the 
grower conducting positive recruitment; he can use it 
to slice available labor into an unusable form in order 
to assure certification of the foreign workers he wanted 
in the first place. 


Will He Do Well in Another State? 


Individual selection will not assure that the workers 
who did well picking apples in Wisconsin last year 
will not have a dismal work record in the orange 
groves of Florida this year. A multitude of factors 
will influence the individual’s work performance: 
living and working conditions, rate and method of pay, 
family problems, motivation for accepting the job, 
weather, health, or need. Nor will individual selec- 
tion determine willingness to work, adaptability to 
changing work conditions or “different” food, or 
ability to get along in a strange, new environment with 
strange, new faces. Until confronted with the situ- 
ation, the individual himself will not know if he is 
capable of adjusting to the desires of the numerous 
field supervisors he will encounter when moving from 
crop to crop. 

During the interview between the Farm Placement 
representative and the prospective referral, there must 
be an attempt to delve into some of these unknowables. 
The farmworker headed for the first time to a job in 
another State will face problems that he could not have 
anticipated. 
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To illustrate, boiled rice is a regular item on the 
dinner table in rural and urban Louisiana. It is eaten 
with a dab of butter, or covered with meat gravy or 
red or white beans. In other areas, it may be served 
as a mixture with black-eyed peas, or the like. Indi- 
gestion as well as discontent may occur if the worker’s 
food is served to him in a manner different from the 
one to which he is accustomed. Prior awareness of 
problems such as these will soften the blow. 


ES Helps Him Be a Better Risk 


The interstate seasonal worker comes into the labor 
market with two commodities: his ability to work and 
his willingness to seek work away from home. These 
two marketable items are accompanied by his trust 
in the integrity of the Employment Service opera- 
tion and its representatives. If he is not to be let 
down, he must leave his home State with the knowl- 
edge of what he will be expected to do, what his 
benefits will be, and an approximation of the intangi- 
bles he may encounter in his new environment. 
These conditions met, he is a much stronger risk for 
referral. 

Individual selection is no panacea, but as mechani- 
zation continues to make inroads into farming, as the 
number of individuals employed in agriculture con- 
tinues to drop, as the need for additional skills rises in 
preharvest and harvest work, the necessity for im- 
proved selection techniques will become as great in 
determining the suitability of an agricultural worker 
for a particular job as it is in any other labor market. 
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The Value of Good Records 
in Farm Placement 


By HERBERT D. POULTON 


District Farm Placement Representative 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


HREE basic and entirely separate procedures are 

indispensable in the implementation of a successful 
farm placement program at the local office level. No 
undertaking of this nature can succeed without proper 
planning, timely execution, and realistic evaluation. 


Planning the Program 


Before planning can be accomplished at the local 
office level, specific information must be obtained from 
a variety of sources. Consideration must be given to 
the local area’s type and acreage of crops planted, cul- 
tivated, harvested, and processed. ‘Totals required 
include the number of farms, the value of the products, 
and the number of hired hands needed to accomplish 
the workload. The planner must also know the local 
area’s source and supply of labor, the methods used in 
prior years to recruit and supply such labor, and what 
changes are likely to affect both the supply and the 
demand for labor. Manpower supply may be altered 
by local area industrial recession or expansion, tech- 
nological changes in agriculture, or the introduction 
and propagation of other crops. 

Such information can be obtained from the U.S. 
Census of Agriculture, the county agricultural agent, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and other State and 
Federal agencies.. Good local office records provide 
valuable labor market information. Application files 
and unemployment statistics furnish knowledge about 
agricultural labor supply. Other information can be 
gleaned from agricultural news articles and from farm 
publications covering the local area. 

All the assembled reports and facts must be properly 
analyzed, and the items classified and recorded in a 
manner suited to the needs of the agricultural economy 
within the area of the local office. The Farm Place- 
ment Representative must remember that the farm pro- 
gram includes services to all employers in agriculture 
and closely related industries whether they hire many 
The FPR must also apply job development 
techniques for all workers who are qualified and inter- 
ested in performing agricultural work. In the final 
analysis, all phases of the program have a primary ob- 


or few. 


jective—service, and its constant improvement. 


In reviewing the character and scope of the local 


office farm placement program, it is readily apparent 
that the plan can be no better than the records and 
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reports on which it was based. ‘This then leads us into 


operations of the plan. 


Operating the Farm Program 


Equally important are the records and reports re- 
quired to measure the program’s accomplishments. 
The local office FPR must effectively seek job orders 
from agricultural and related industry employers, and 
he must select and refer qualified workers to fill such 
orders. He must collect, compile, and record cur- 
rent information concerning crops, the supply and de- 
mand of workers, and the results of service rendered. 
He must also establish and maintain effective working 
relationships with other State and county agencies, 
agricultural organizations, foor processors, educational 
organizations, farmers, workers, and others concerned 
with the farm placement program. He must encour- 
age employers to hire local labor, and he must recruit 
and organize such labor in terms of local availability. 
It may be necessary for the FPR to arrange for and to 
aid in getting workers from other areas if the local 
labor supply is insufficient. He must also be prepared 
to substantiate and report accomplishments according 
to the requirements of the local and State employment 
service offices and the Bureau of Employment 
Security’s program. 

If the FPR is to fulfill the objectives of the farm 
program plan and provide the service that is expected 
of him and his local office, he must maintain accurate 
records. Realistic records facilitate and extend his 
usefulness and service to the public and to the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Good recordkeeping by the FPR enables the local 
office to provide effective farm placement service when- 
ever he is not in the office, and it helps a new FPR to 
provide immediate service with a minimum of 
difficulty. 

The FPR must remember that his job, and that of 
the local office and the nationwide public employment 
system, is service—to both the employer and the 
worker. The only suitable method of determining the 
quantity and quality of a service is by analyzing the 
records and reports prepared by its staff. 


Evaluating the Program 


Evaluation is the third and equally important phase 
in the implementation of an effective farm placement 
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program. In one sense, it measures the effectiveness of 
the training and instruction the FPR has received. In 
another sense, it measures the effectiveness and the 
extent of the farm placement service rendered by the 
local office. In a third sense, it appraises the local 
office farm placement operations from a program per- 
spective. 

In appraising and evaluating the local office farm 
program, it ig important to establish the nature and 
scope of the evaluation and the standards to be met. 
Here, the importance and value of accurate records in 
farm placement are clearly indicated. The evaluation 
will reveal weaknesses or strengths in the details of 
planning, recordkeeping, and operations which are 
not apparent in a more general review of files and rec- 
ords. It will also show the degree of success achieved 
in reaching the goals outlined in the plan. When 
weaknesses are revealed, training can be instituted to 
strengthen any particular segment. 

A much wider and more lasting benefit can be 


derived from the evaluation if it is continuously ap- 
plied in both the planning and tlie execution phases of 
the program. The evaluation can be a welcome tool 
for the local office manager and also for the FPR in 
keeping the objectives and operational procedures in 
mind as the work is performed. 

The evaluation procedure not only provides a yard- 
stick for the appraisal of the farm placement program, 
but it also helps coordinate the planning and execution 
of a constantly improving service. 

The value of good records in farm placement cannot 
be measured in any set of exact tangible figures—or 
expressed in any single word or sentence. Farm place- 
ment service can be measured only by the total accept- 
ance it receives and by the total service it performs in 
its community. Thus, if adequate planning, record- 
ing, and evaluation are utilized as operating techniques 
at the local office level, the farm placement program 
will continue to improve and expand the vital service 
it performs throughout the Nation. 





Farmworkers Learn New Skills 


LTHOUGH most of the training provided un- 
der the ARA and MDTA has been oriented 
toward urban-type jobs, a highly successful chapter 
on developing the skills needed by a mechanized 
agriculture is being written by the training courses 
for unemployed and underemployed farmworkers. 


From the beginning of the ARA training program 
in November 1961 to the end of October 1962, 28 
training proposals in agricultural occupations were 
developed for 1,891 workers in 12 States and Ameri- 
can Samoa; 21 of the proposals covering 489 
trainees had been approved. Training of 122 farm- 
workers in 6 States had already been completed by 
the end of the summer, and 85 percent of the “grad- 
uate” trainees had been placed in jobs, 75 percent 
in jobs utilizing their newly acquired skills. In the 
remaining 10 approved projects, training was in 
progress for 147 workers and approved for 157 addi- 
tional workers. 


By far the most popular occupation for which 
training is being provided is that of farm machinery 
operator, with farm mechanics courses second in 
rank. The remaining courses offer instruction in 
general farmwork, poultry farming, and agricul- 
tural extension work. 


The “typical” farmworker trainee is between the 
ages of 22 and 34 years, has had some high school 
education, and has been underemployed or out of 


work for less than 4 months. However, many of 
the “hard core” type of unemployed have also been 
enrolled in the agricultural courses. Over 40 per- 
cent of the trainees had been unemployed for at 
least 16 weeks, and of this number, more than half 
had been jobless for over a year. About a third 
of all enrollees had no more than an elementary 
school education, and about 15 percent were over 
45 years of age. 


For most of the trainees, successful completion of 
training has enabled them to increase their income 
and to obtain more stable employment. With in- 
creasing needs for workers trained to operate and 
maintain mechanized farm equipment, greater op- 
portunities will be available to upgrade the skills of 
migratory and other seasonal workers. 


Training in farm occupations under the provi- 
sions of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 has been relatively slow in getting 
underway. As of the beginning of December, only 
two proposals to train people in agricultural and re- 
lated occupations had been approved. One of 
these will train 20 dairy testers in Pennsylvania. 
The second is to train 100 people as vine pruners 
in the Fresno, Calif., area. Several other proposals 
to train unemployed or underemployed persons in 
agricultural and related occupations in other States 
are under consideration at the present time. 
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Automatic feeder. 


TWAS noon on a late June day back in 1937. In 
the summer kitchen of a large rambling white Ver- 
mont farmhouse, five men and three teenage boys were 
seated round a heavily laden harvest table busily stow- 
ing away their midday meal. Replenishing the dishes 
on the table from pans and kettles on the hot iron 
stove were three women who would wait for their own 
meal until the men were finished. A sense of urgency 
could actually be felt. 

These men and women were the hay harvest crew 
of the Jaspar Thompson Homestead dairy farm—the 
owner and his son with six hired men, and his wife 
with two kitchen helpers. Two of the hired men were 
regular “year-round” workers as was one of the “hired 
girls.” The remaining two men and two boys and one 
girl were hired for the hay harvest only. 


ee ae 


Let us now skip over 25 years to a June day in this 
year of automated living—1962. 

Around a small table in the completely electrified 
kitchen of the same Jaspar Thompson Homestead sits 
the 1962 model of the hay harvest crew—the owner 

the son of 25 years ago), his wife, their son of 16 and 
daughter of 14. The meal and conversation are both 
leisurely. No one appears to be hurrying or worrying. 

The farm is the same one in both the above scenes. 
The acreage is also the same—165, with 50 of it in 
tillage. The number of milk cows has increased from 
90 in 1937 to 80 in 1962—the actual milkers from 30 
in 1937 to 50 in 1962. And the hay yield has almost 
doubled. vi 

The question immediately comes to mind: How can 
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A milking parlor with automatic milking machines. 


Hired Man. Farewell! 


Mechanization D 


By SIEGFRIED 
Farm Placem 
Vermont Department ¢ 


a farm family of 4 in 1962 handle more cows, produce 
more milk, harvest more hay and subsidiary crops, 
with less physical effort in a shorter time than a “crew” 
of 11 did back in 1937? 

To the knowledgeable man, woman, or child on a 
farm, the answer comes readily to the tongue: mecha- 
nization. The city dweller likes to call it, not quite 
correctly, automation. 

The dairy farm of the 1930's was just that—a dairy 
farm. In the 1960's, it has become a highly organized 
milk factory producing hay and green grains as the 
necessary ingredients of the final product—milk. The 
cow has become as delicate a machine as the most 
sensitive in our highly developed industrial plants. As 
machines have been created in industry to begin with 
the raw materials and gradually refine and prepare 
them for the finishing machine, so on the farm ma- 
chines have been created to achieve similar results. 
And as each machine was developed to take its place 
on the farm assembly line culminating in the milk 
bottle on the city dweller’s doorstep, one or more of 
the “hired men”—the human machines of yesteryear 
became unnecessary. 

Should such a worker return to the farm today he 
would indeed be “lost.”” He would see machines in 
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A hay bailer—three-man operation. 


wn on the Farm 


- MARTINETTI 
t Supervisor 
Employment Security 


use that did not exist 15, 10, or even 5 years ago. And, 
as more machines were created, requiring more capital 
investment, it became uneconomical to operate the 
smaller farms, so they were merged with others, re- 
ducing the need for manpower still further. 

A few figures will amply illustrate this change. 
Dairy farms in Vermont decreased in number from 
over 26,000 in the late thirties to approximately 12,000 
in the early sixties—a reduction of over one-half in the 
number of producing farms. In the late thirties, ap- 
proximately 325,000 milk cows produced 1.4 billion 
pounds of milk annually. In 1960, slightly over 250,- 
000 cows produced over 1.8 billion pounds of milk. 

A look back at the Jaspar Thompson Homestead 
farm, which is being used as a case history to illustrate 
what has happened, will clearly show the results. 

In 1937, the Homestead operated with six persons 
(including the owner’s family), the year round. Three 
of them were hired workers, and five additional harvest 
hands were hired during the summer harvest season. 
In 1962, it was operating year round with four persons, 
all members of the family. Applying the indicated 
reduction in “hired hands” to approximately 4,000 
farms in the same category as the Homestead, it is 
readily seen that 8,000 year-round jobs and an addi- 
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A hay bailer—one-man operation. 


tional 20,000 seasonal harvest jobs have literally van- 
ished during the past 25 years. However, the transition 
did not occur overnight. The impact on the economy, 
therefore, was not what the figures indicate it might 
have been. 

Vermont has traditionally suffered from a shortage 
of farmhands—the shortage growing as farm families 
became smaller in size. The impact of mechanization, 
coming gradually as it did in Vermont, helped to reduce 
the shortage each year until at present the agricultural 
labor market in the dairy segment is in tight balance. 
The high-paying employer has no problem in getting 
and keeping help, and the median class is never really 
seriously in trouble. Only the low- and substandard- 
paying employers remain constantly short of help. 

Be that as it may, the jobs are no longer here, and 
obviously the class of “hired man” that in former years 
could find a job, even though a low-paying one, on the 
farm when nothing better was at hand, has now had 
to turn to other fields, unemployment insurance, or just 
plain doing without. 

For those not acquainted with the “industrial revo- 
lution” which has taken place on the farm, a few ex- 
amples will indicate clearly the extent of the change. 
On the Homestead farm in 1937, most of the equip- 
ment was horsedrawn. All of the hay was put into the 
barn loose. The hay first had to be mowed, then it 
was raked with a side delivery rake into windrows. 
Then, the hay had to be loaded with a hay loader or 
by hand. In order to make this an efficient operation, 
three to five people were needed. Someone was 
needed to drive; it took two people to load with a 
loader or four by hand. ‘The same number of people 
were needed to unload. The hay was unloaded with 
a hay fork; this required one person to operate the 
hoisting device, one person to operate the fork on the 
load, and one to move the hay into the barn. 

Today all of the equipment on the Homestead farm 
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The pictures on this page show the changes the years have brought. 


is mechanized. The mechanized mower mows, con- 
ditions, and windrows the hay in one operation—a 
one-man job. For that part of the hay crop that is to 
be baled—and most of it is—the baler makes the bales 
and tosses them into an attached wagon—again a one- 
man operation. Bales from the loaded wagon are 
rolled onto a conveyor belt which conveys them to the 
barn haymow where they are automatically distrib- 
uted—again a one-man job. 

For that part of the crop which is converted into 
silage, a field chopper blows the chopped grass into a 
self-unloading wagon which automatically feeds its 
load into a blower which blows it into the silo, dis- 
tributing and leveling it automatically. 

When the silage is fed to the cows, the only man- 
power needed is the press of an electric switch. A 
large electric auger draws the silage from the silo to 
the feedboxes. 

Silage corn harvesting, which formerly required a 
large crew of men, is now handled exactly as grass 
silage, except that the field chopper is geared to corn. 

Large tractors with gang plows have replaced the 
old double or triple plowshares. The same is the case 


with harrows and other cultivating implements. One 
man does the work formerly requiring two or three. 
The weed sprayer has practically eliminated hand 
weeding, replacing a large amount of labor. 

The electric milkers, the milking parlors, the pipe- 
line conveyors, the bulk-tank coolers, and mechanized 
feeders and barn cleaners have so reduced the need 
for “hired men” that to the uninitiated it seems almost 
unbelievable. 

Where have these “hired men” gone? To help us 
answer this question at least partially, let us first iden- 
tify them as they once filled the now vanished jobs. 

Many of the identifiable “hired men” were farm- 
raised or rural village men who had dropped out of 
school in their early years and, lacking education or 
skills needed for other vocations, took farm jobs “for 
life,” living on the farms as members of the farm 
families until they died. That breed has disappeared 
by attrition and by virtual drying up of the source of 
supply due to more stringent education laws. 

Others were recruits from the failures in other occu- 
pational fields who, because of willingness to accept 
low pay for manual labor, could usually find work “on 
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A field chopper with blower making ensilage. 


the farm” where labor was traditionally hard to “come 
by.” This group is apparently finding salvation else- 
where, for they no longer appear to be with us. 


Youths Go Into Construction 


Another segment originated among the young and 
active school graduates who, while waiting for manual 
industrial employment, were willing to work tem- 
porarily on farms. ‘This group is now needed and is 
being used on heavy construction which has increased 
by leaps and bounds and, more than any single in- 
dustry, is blamed by farmers for “stealing our hired 
men.” 

Temporary importations from Canada, which dur- 
ing some crop seasons used to number as high as 
1,000 individuals, helped to relieve domestic shortages. 
As farm jobs disappeared, so did the need for Ca- 
nadian farmworkers. Vermont no longer imports 
Canadians for dairy farm work. 

A last group, but for a time a very important one, 
was in-school youth who furnished significant num- 
bers of workers to assist farmers during the harvest 
In-school high school youth from contiguous 
States have numbered as high as 600 during a summer 
season. With the reduction in farm jobs, this group 
during the 1962 season numbered less than 100, and 
the demand is slowly decreasing. 

All of us in Vermont know that “Mechanization 
Down on the Farm” has had a significant effect on 
the farm labor market. This effect is indicated by 
the reduction in farm employment as well as by the 


season. 
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reduction in job orders placed with our local employ- 
ment service offices and the number of referrals and 
placements resulting from them. From our accom- 
plishment viewpoint, it might possibly be considered 
that the effect was adverse. 

But it would take quite a stretch of the imagination 
to conclude that the effect was adverse to the “hired 
man.” He was disappearing before mechanization— 
in Vermont, that is—and has kept one step ahead ever 
since. ‘This is one case where the individual beat 
automation to the punch. The few “hired men” who 
remain are good—and know it. They can always get 
a job with good pay. 


THE Missourrt BooTHEEL 
(Continued from page 11) 


challenge to those working in the manpower field. 
Since those currently out of work are severely handi- 
capped by lack of education and skills, a greater em- 


phasis is being placed on training. It is hoped that 
the Manpower Development and Training Act can 
provide training to some workers for year-round farm 
jobs in north Missouri. A new jobs are needed in 
the area such led by industry, es- 
pecially indusu ¢s related ‘ulture and perhaps 
more specialty fai ting which could p:ovide jobs for 
hand laborers. 

The problems cannot be evaded as ney | more 
advanced machines and farming practices are being 
developed which will continue to eliminate the need 
for manual labor in the production of cotton. 


might Db 
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Laredo ARA Training Programs 


By RALPH GARCIA 


Manager, Laredo Local Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


NEMPLOYED and_ underemployed persons 

are being transformed into competent farm ma- 

chinery operators through the area redevelopment pro- 

gram underway in Laredo, Tex. The program is an 

attempt to give new skills to those displaced by automa- 
tion and other types of technological change. 

Of the 16 trainees who entered the first Webb 
County 16-week training course for farm machinery 
operators, 10 satisfactorily completed the course. And 
all 10 have secured employment at a higher wage than 
they had earned before training. Five were placed in 
the Laredo area, three in the Rio Grande Valley, one 
in La Grange, and one in a northern State. 

A second class of 15 potential all-round farm ma- 
chinery operators started training September 10, 1962, 
and completed this training on December 28, 1962. 
A third class of 15 trainees in this same occupation 
convened December 3, 1962, and a fourth proposal to 
train an additional 15 unemployed persons in this 
occupation is pending approval in Washington. 

On January 7, 1963, training under ARA began for 
15 irrigators. Firm commitments to hire all graduates 
have been received from employers in the Laredo area. 

The Texas Employment Commission office in 
Laredo, which selects and refers the applicants to be 
trained and subsequently has the responsibility of 
finding employment for those who satisfactorily com- 
plete the course, has announced that the demand for 
these skilled operators far exceeds the current supply. 
Steps to conduct additional courses have been taken 
and plans have been made to start classes immediately 
upon approval by the Department of Labor. 

The local Webb County Technical Training Com- 
mittee’s request for retraining was based on the fact 
that a labor surplus condition was revealed in numerous 
surveys conducted by both State and National agencies. 

Webb County was declared a redevelopment area by 
the Federal Government because of substantial and 
persistent unemployment. During 1961, from 9 to 11 
percent of the county’s labor force was unemployed, 
and the average unemployment rate for the year was 
10 percent. In September 1961, the Laredo Chamber 
of Commerce organized an ARA Action Committee, 
which subsequently submitted an OEDP describing 
in considerable detail the area’s resources and needs. 
The OEDP stressed the need for development of new 
jobs to provide a higher level of employment. 

There were two main points in the technical training 
committee’s justification for a training course: First, 
the utilization of inexperienced or untrained operators 
proved expensive to the farmer because of the lack of 
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care and proper maintenance of farm machinery; and 
second, the demand for experienced operators was also 
boosted by the amendment to Public Law 78 which 
prohibited the operation or maintenance of self- 
propelled, power-driven farm machinery, including 
tractors, by Mexican nationals. 

Training is approved by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. ‘The Texas Employment Commission is desig- 
nated as the Department’s agent. Responsibilities of 
the Texas Employment Commission are as follows: 

1. Obtain the facts needed to designate areas for 
redevelopment ; 

2. Review the manpower aspects of the overall eco- 
nomic plans for these areas; 

3. Determine the kinds of occupations and numbers 
of workers for such training as may be needed; 

4. Select and refer individuals for training ; and 

5. Provide funds for payment of subsistence allow- 
ances ($25 weekly) to eligible workers in training. 

For the tractor operator school in the Laredo area— 
the third such in Texas—the local employment com- 
mission office selected 136 unemployed or underem- 
ployed persons for interviews. Of the total, 77 came 
into the local office for interview; 36 were counseled 
and 20 were given the General Aptitude Test Battery 
tests. ‘The local office selected and referred 38 ap- 
plicants, 31 being retained for training. 

Training is arranged through the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency has the responsibility for organizing the 
classes. Classes are conducted at the Laredo Junior 
College vocational shops. The Laredo Independent 
School District prepares the school curriculum, makes 
facilities available, and furnishes instructors. 

The curriculum includes a week of orientation to 
introduce students to the operation, types, models, and 
makes of tractors and 15 weeks of training in mainte- 
nance and operation of tractors and other types of 
farm machinery used in land preparation, planting, 
cultivation, harvesting, and insect and disease control. 
The course familiarizes students with mechanical and 
electrical systems, equipment servicing and adjust- 
ment, and rigging and use of ancillary devices. As 
each successive type of equipment is used, students 
study the operator’s manual and are given classroom 
and field training in actual maintenance and operation 
of the equipment. 

Since the start of the ARA training program, com- 
munity interest has risen. Numerous businessmen are 
looking to the local Webb County Technical Training 
Committee for countinued help in solving their needs 
for skilled personnel. 
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Health Services Bill for Migrants 


OF THE original 10-point legislative program introduced 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, during 
the 87th Congress,’ only one bill became law. Public Law 
87-692, which amends title III of the Public Health Service 
Act, authorizes a 3-year program of Federal grants, supported 
by an appropriation of up to $3 million annually to help 
establish family health service clinics and carry out other 
health projects for migratory workers and their families. 
The funds will be used to assist public health and other non- 
profit organizations in the development of migrant health 
projects in areas seriously affected by the seasonal impact 
of domestic agricultural workers. The request for funds for 
this authorization, however, was part of the supplemental 
appropriations bill which died in the 87th Congress. A re- 
quest for an appropriation must be made again after the new 
Congress convenes this month (January). 


Examples of activities to improve health conditions and 


1 See Employment Security Review, December 1961, p. 11. 


services for domestic agricultural migrants and their families 
which are eligible for grant assistance include: 

Family health service clinics to prevent and treat illness, 
scheduled at times and places accessible to migrants, and 
with no residence requirement imposed. 


Nursing services on a regular schedule to advise migrant 
families, provide first aid, arrange referrals and other health 
assistance. 


Health service and education projects to help workers and 
families prepare for migration before they leave their homes. 


Consultation to growers regarding environmental hazards 
and their control. 


Programs to inform and stimulate workers and families to 
improve their own health practices. 


Coordination of services between areas and States along 
the same migrant stream. 


Training of selected migrants to be health aides. 





Improved Housing for Seasonal Farmworkers 


By JAMES H. LUMPKINS 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


Colorado Department of Employment 


RIORITY attention was turned to Colorado’s sea- 

sonal farm labor housing problems shortly after the 
Farm Placement Service was reactivated in the Colo- 
rado Department of Employment in 1948, and a Gov- 
ernor’s Farm Labor Advisory Council was organized. 
Representatives of the Department and the Council 
unanimously agreed that decent housing was necessary 
for the thousands of seasonal farmworkers and their 
families who play such a vital role in helping to pro- 
duce the many important crops on Colorado farms. 

The problem was brought sharply into focus by the 
question—-What can be done to improve and expand 
farm labor housing in Colorado? Various suggestions 
for solving the problem were generated during the 
subsequent meetings with the Advisory Council during 
the ensuing years. 

As its first project, the Farm Placement staff com- 
piled a booklet entitled HeELprut Hints on Housinc 
Hep. This publication contained general informa- 
tion on the importance of good housing in order to 
attract better workers, and floor plans and lists of 
materials to help guide the farmer in building suitable 
farm labor housing. 

Although the booklet was 


widely distributed 
throughout the State and was well received by farmers, 
few of them actually initiated a building program, 
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partly because they felt that improvements would in- 
crease their property taxes. 

Department representatives and Advisory Council 
members then considered the construction of prefab- 
ricated housing units which could be set on permanent 
foundations, or used as mobile units and moved from 
one farm to another as the need for housing arose. 
This proposal was abandoned, however, when it was 
found that to be economically feasible the units would 
have to be constructed at a central location. This 
would create a difficult problem of transporting them 
to farms throughout the State. It was discovered also 
that if the units were assembled in various communities 
to reduce the transportation problem, the costs would 
vary greatly because of low-volume production. 

Throughout the years, local offices of the Depart- 
ment had tried to maintain information on available 
housing for seasonal farmworkers, but it was sketchy 
and inadequate. To add to the problem, there were 
no State standards applicable to farm labor housing. 
No State agency had authority to conduct a program 
for the expansion and improvement of farm labor 
housing other than an educational program to appeal 
to the farmers whose housing was not considered ade- 
quate for workers with families. 

In December 1959, the Secretary of Labor issued 
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Colorado Department of Employment 





Form No. 69 _ FARM LABOR HOUSING DEFICIENCY STATEMENT 








Date: 





| Farm Operator: 
Address: 











On the above date it was determined, during an inspection of farm labor housing on your farm, that certain actions 
should be taken in order to provide housing for your farm labor that will not endanger the lives, health or safety of your 
workers. Noted below are the deficiencies found and the recommended action for correction: 





Basic Structural Condition 4 





Deficiency Recommended Action 
Roof 





Walls — Outside 





Walls — Inside 





Floor 





Chim> 
indow and Door Screens 





Steps and Porches" 





Adequacy for Climate 





Appearance — House 





Appearance — Premises 
Facilities: 





Water Supply 





Bathing Facilities 





Toilet Facilities 





afiting Facilities 





Laundry Facilities 





Sanitation 


Garbage Container 





Trash Container 





Rodent Control 


safety Provisions 


Double Beds 














Single Beds/Bunks 





Mattresses DB/SB 





S, Chairs or Benches 








When the above noted deficiencies have been corrected, please date and sign the statement below and mail this form to 
the local office of the Colorado Department of Employment in the pre-addressed envelope provided herewith. Your 
cooperation in this matter will be appreciated. 

This is to certify that I have corrected the deficiencies in my farm labor housing. 


Date:__ ___. Signature:_ 
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One-room cottages, 12 by 18 feet, of all-wood construction and 
lined with plywood. They have shelving across one wall, from 
floor to ceiling, and are furnished with three cots, a cook stove, 
kitchen table, and chairs. 


regulations pertaining to minimum housing standards 
which farmers must meet before the Department of 
Employment could recruit workers for them from out 
of State. It was obvious that complete knowledge of 
farm labor housing would be necessary before adequate 
plans could be worked out for the recruitment of out- 
of-State seasonal farm labor. 

Meanwhile, the Colorado State Department of 
Public Health had been studying the entire question of 
farm migrants’ housing and had developed a set of 
proposed sanitary standards for camps, which were to 
be applicable to any housing for five or more workers. 

The Health Department requested Department of 


Two-room apartments, each 14 by 16 feet, in 10 concrete-block buildings of six units each, unlined and unceiled. 


with a cook stove, kitchen table, three cots, and chairs. 
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The housing shown in this article is representative of 
facilities approved for migrants. 


Employment officials and the Advisory Council to re- 
view the proposed sanitary standards and regulations 
for industrial and labor camps. ‘They were then to 
submit recommendations which would enable the 
Colorado State Board of Health—the governing body 
of the Health Department—to adopt standards which 
would assure decent housing for seasonal farm labor. 

The Department of Employment and the Governor's 
Farm Labor Advisory Council decided that it was time 
to take a thorough look at the actual housing situation 
in the State. With factual information at hand, they 
could then concentrate all efforts toward improvement 
of housing that was definitely inadequate for use by 
seasonal farm labor. Most of those closely associated 
with the farm labor situation believed this was a small 
portion of the housing provided on farms for seasonal 
farm labor. 

The Department of Employment planned a state- 
wide seasonal farm labor housing inspection program 
to inspect and rate every seasonal farm labor housing 
unit. Those units found unsuitable were to be rated 
“unacceptable” until the farm operators had repaired 
them sufficiently to meet minimum standards. 

The Denver regional office made five staff members 
from their Compliance personnel available to assist in 
the housing inspections. 

Department of Employment officials met with rep- 
resentatives of food processors to outline the state- 
wide seasonal farm labor housing inspection program. 
These processor representatives offered full coopera- 
tion. It was agreed that while inspections were being 
made in an area where housing was located on farms 
of growers under contract to one or more of the pro- 
cessors, a fieldman of the processor would accompany 
the inspector whenever possible. The processors also 
agreed to assist in making followups with growers to 
assure that needed repairs were made prior to assist- 
ance in obtaining labor for the growers. 


They are furnished 
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DE ESTA CASA 


TO ALL OCCUPANTS OF THIS HOUSE 
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ESTA CASA Y SUS MUEBLES SON PARA EL USO 
DE USTED Y SU FAMILIA MIENTRAS ESTEN 
EMPLEADOS EN ESTA LOCALIDAD 


(THIS HOUSE AND FURNISHINGS ARE PROVIDED FOR YOUR USE WHILE 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY ARE EMPLOYED IN THIS AREA) 
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LAS SIGUIENTES REGLAS SERAN CUMPLIDAS 


(THE FOLLOWING RULES MUST BE COMPLIED WITH) 


1. 
ESTA CASA Y SUS ALREDEDORES SIEMPRE TIENEN QUE ESTAR LIMPIOS. 
(THIS HOUSE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS MUST BE KEPT CLEAN AT ALL TIMES) 
2. 
LAVEN LOS PLATOS Y CAZUELAS DESPUES DE CADA COMIDA. 
(ALL DISHES AND COOKING UTENSILS MUST BE WASHED AFTER EACH MEAL) 
3. 
PONGA TODA LA BASURA Y BOTES DE LATA EN EL BARRIL DE BASURA: NO LOS 
TIREN EN EL SUELO ALREDEDOR DE LA CASA. 
(GARBAGE AND TIN CANS MUST BE DISPOSED OF IN THE GARBAGE BARREL. DO NOT 
THROW GARBAGE ON THE GROUND OUTSIDE THE HOUSE) 
4. 
NO ARRANQUEN LOS BASTIDORES DE LAS VENTANAS O LAS PUERTAS. SON PARA 
PROTEJERLOS DE LAS MOSCAS PARA EVITAR ENFERMEDADES 
(SCREENS FOR WINDOWS AND DOORS HAVE BEEN PROVIDED AND MUST NOT BE TORN OFF. 
THIS IS TO KEEP THE FLIES OUT TO PROTECT YOU AND THE FARMER AGAINST DISEASE) 
5. 
CUALQUIER DESTROZO A LAS PAREDES O MUEBLES, O ARTICULOS PERDIDOS 
SERAN COBRADOS Y REBAJADOS DE SU SUELDO. 
(ANY UNNECESSARY DAMAGE DONE TO THE WALLS OR CONTENTS, OR ANY ARTICLES 
MISSING UPON YOUR DEPARTURE WILL BE CHARGED AGAINST YOU AND COLLECTED FROM 
YOUR EARNINGS) 


0 Se ao ae ee ao lo So ee eho soso sSe ade ale she ae oe she ale eho ep eons ale 
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6. 
AL COMPLETAR SU TRABAJO, LIMPIE BIEN LA CASA ANTES DE QUE USTED SE $ 
VAYA. 3 
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(THIS HOUSE MUST BE THOROUGHLY CLEANED BEFORE YOU LEAVE, UPON COMPLETION 
OF YOUR WORK IN THIS AREA) 


BOOS 
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The first major task of the Farm Placement staff 
was to develop a set of minimum standards which 
would assure that all inspections were as uniform as 
possible. Full consideration was given to the recom- 
mendations of the President's Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor, and the Proposed Sanitary Standards and 
Regulations for Industrial and Labor Camps of the 
Colorado Department of Health. 

The next task was to develop a plan of operation 
for the inspection program. An inspection form, 
“Farm Labor Housing and Facilities Inspection Rec- 
ord,” was developed. This form provided for the 
name and address of the farm operator and the farm 
owner (if different from the operator), name of the 


processor or processors for whom contract crops are 
grown, type of construction and of housing (family 


or otherwise), sketch of floor plan with room sizes, 
capacity for workers, physical condition of the house, 
type of water supply, type of bathing and sanitary 
facilities, cooking and heating facilities, and household 
furnishings. The form also provided spaces for indi- 
cating ways in which the housing did not meet the 
minimum standards and for showing the needed re- 
pairs or changes. This form was to be prepared at 
the time of inspection with a copy for the farm oper- 
ator, the farm owner (if applicable), the processor (if 
applicable), and the local office of the Department of 
Employment. 

A companion form, “Farm Labor Housing Defi- 
ciency Statement,” was developed on which all defi- 
ciencies and needed repairs or changes were noted. 
This form was to be prepared at the time of inspection 
with a copy for each person who received a copy of 
the inspection form. At the bottom of the form was 
a certification for the farm operator to sign and date, 
showing that the necessary repairs or changes had been 
completed. The form was then to be returned to the 
local employment office. 

Instruction sheets were developed for use by all per- 
sonnel engaged in the housing inspection program. 
These instruction sheets and the minimum standards 
were keyed by item number and subitem letter to the 
inspection form. 
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The laundry section in each of two shower, 
toilet, and laundry buildings has 24 laun- 
dry tubs, with hot water supplied from 
the central heating plant, and equipment 
for inside drying. 


A placard was also developed to be posted in each 
house after it was inspected and found to be satisfac- 
tory. It contained instructions to occupants about 
their responsibilities and rules for maintaining the 
housing and facilities during their occupancy. 

Selected Department staff members and the Compli- 
ance staff members provided by the regional office were 
given detailed training in the procedure of making 
housing inspections. After a trial run of housing in- 
spection, alterations were made in the forms and the 
program as seemed necessary. 

Finally, 13 Department of Employent staff mem- 
bers were assigned to make housing inspections in the 
northern Colorado area. In other areas of Colorado, 
20 local office staff members were given brief training 
and the responsibility of making a concerted effort to 
inspect every housing unit used for seasonal farm labor 
in their particular areas. 

Each of the inspectors submitted a weekly progress 
report to the State office. This report gave the num- 
ber of contacts; number of housing inspections com- 
pleted; number rated “good,” “fair,” “poor,” and 
“unacceptable”; and number of instances in which 
inspection was prohibited. 

A progress summary of the field operations of the 
inspection program was maintained in the State office. 
During the program, a total of 4,425 inspections were 
made; 2,406 were rated “good,” 1,682 “fair,” 231 
“poor,” and 106 “unacceptable.” In 31 instances in- 
spection was prohibited. 

The results of the intensive, 5-month inspection indi- 
cate that farm labor housing in Colorado is generally 
adequate and does provide decent shelter for the 
migrant families who are so necessary to the agricul- 
tural economy of the State. In addition, these in- 
spections provide factual information on the quantity 
and quality of seasonal farm labor housing in the 
area served by each local office. These data enable 
the Colorado Department of Employment to comply 
with regulations pertaining to the interstate recruit- 
ment of farm labor issued by the Secretary of Labor. 
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Day-Care Center 
Focuses 


Ommunity Spotl 
On 


By W. S. TREBILCOCK 
Manager, Garden City Local Office 
Kansas State Employment Service 


HE plight of the migrant farmworker in the United 
States has long plagued the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people. The sight of these itinerant citizens and 
their families huddled in makeshift shelters has been 
common to much of the Nation’s agricultural scene. 
Reflecting the growing concern over the welfare of 
these rural nomads, thoughtful farmers, grower and 
processor organizations, and educational, labor, health, 
and religious leaders are taking a soul-searching look 
at attitudes that have held back improvements in liv- 
ing conditions for these unfortunates. 

Southwest Kansas, in the heart of the Wheat Belt, 
is a case in point. For decades, this area was a leader 
in sugarbeet production as well. In recent years, vege- 
table farming has been coming to the fore in the wake 
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Touching scenes such as this prompted 
church groups and others to sef up a 
day-care center for migrants in the Hol- 
comb, Kans., rural area. 


Migrants 


of reduced wheat acreage. Demand for “stoop labor” 
for thinning, hoeing, and harvesting operations has re- 
sulted in the importation of many Mexican nationals 
to supplement the normal migrant beet crews. 

These “braceros,” as they are called, whose wages, 
housing, and working conditions are carefully pro- 
tected by Federal regulation, enjoy a much higher 
status than the unfortunate Mexican-American mi- 
grants who toil alongside them in neighboring beet 
fields. Since none of the braceros are accompanied 
by dependents, about their only problem is housing. 
However, for migrants whose children accompany 
them, not only housing is needed, but care of the little 
ones while their parents work in the fields is vital. 





This metal warehouse, owned by the Garden City Co., along a rail 
spur northwest of Holcomb, Kans., was the 1961 forerunner of the 
day-care center established in Holcomb in 1962. Here, migrant 
families brought youngsters for church volunteers to care for while 
parents worked. Friday nights the children performed for parents 
with songs and skits, and families viewed movies and purchased 
community-donated clothing at nominal prices. Money collected 
went into a permanent fund for the Migrant Ministry to further 
such work in the area. 


In this area, 8- and 10-year-old youngsters are often 
left with the task of babysitting. 

It is pathetic to see these little tots trying from dawn 
to dusk to mother a brood of children only slightly 
younger than themselves. But, fortunately, about 4 
years ago, the Migrant Ministry of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches decided to investigate the situation. 
Their representatives came into the local Employment 
Service office and asked for a description of migrant 
conditions in the area. 

Armed with the detailed information I could sup- 
ply, they studied the problem extensively. In 1961, 
they met with me and representatives of the Kansas 
Council of Churches to discuss means of organizing 
a day-care center for the children. The Ministerial 
Alliance in Garden City also gaye its support to the 
undertaking. I constructed a map, showing migrant 
family locations in the Holcomb area near Garden 


Photo courtesy GARDEN CITY TELEGRAM 


This bright-eyed group of migrant children listens 
with rapt attention as Marilyn Hansen, graduate 
student at Kansas State University, displays pic- 
ture-story book at the day-care center in the Hol- 
comb Community School. The children spent 
carefree hours on the school’s modern playground 
equipment, enjoyed tours to a nearby zoo and 
daily snacks and lunches while parents worked 
in neighboring fields. 
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City, the number of children in each family, and fields 
where the parents worked. Several meetings followed 
with representatives of the National and State Coun- 
cils of Churches participating, along with lay delegates 
of each local church—an even dozen denominations. 

Finally, after much debate and discussion, a com- 
mittee, headed by the pastor of the Holcomb Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church, was put in charge of 
establishing a migrant church school. The Garden 
City Co., whose vast holdings include warehouses, 
tenant housing, and 25,000 acres of land in the area, 
offered free use of a large metal warehouse for the 
church school, and the committee eagerly accepted. 

At this point, the Garden City Council of Churches 
took over and individual churches set about recruiting 
volunteer help for a 4-week project. Each church, 
local businessmen, the Scouts, and civic groups donated 
supplies. Betty Whitaker, on the regional staff of the 
National Council of Churches, who had been active in 
migrant work in Texas and Oklahoma, gave the pro- 
gram a major boost by arranging the services of 
Spanish-speaking Francisco Tamez of Victoria, 
Mexico, to serve as staff coordinator. 

To Francisco, a student at Texas Arts and Indus- 
tries College, Kingsville, Tex., fell the task of selecting 
a staff from volunteers of individual churches and visit- 
ing all the families in the school area. New to the 
area himself, Tamez appealed for help to George 
McDonald of the American Crystal Sugar Co., a lead- 
ing beet-sugar interest in the area. Mr. McDonald 
introduced Tamez to the migrant families in the area. 
On opening day, 40 children showed up at the school. 
Attendance reached 55 before the school ended. 
Tamez taught some of the classes. 

The center, patterned after a vacation church school, 
gave the youngsters an opportunity for basic non- 
sectarian religious study, supervised recreation and 
playground games, health education, and family night 
fellowships on Fridays which became a real migrant 
community institution. Attendance at these events 
mushroomed from 60 or 70 to around 200 before the 
center finally closed a month later. Included on the 
program were movies, songs, dances, and a sale where 
families could buy donated clothing at nominal prices. 
Through the school, the local county health nurse 
undertook a general health study, concentrating on 
cleanliness and sanitation. 
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Marilyn Hansen and a voluneer from the Garden City-Holcomb area look on as children enjoy one of the many delicious meals pre- 


pared by cooks under supervision of Kansas State University nutritionists. 


The children also received free medical and dental exami- 


nations as well as inoculations through funds provided by the Kansas State Board of Health. 


Migrants were so enthusiastic about the center that 
some even asked to come back and work in the same 
area the next year so they could use the school again. 

Costs were shared by the local churches who fi- 
nanced two-thirds of the $600 budget and the State 
and National Councils of Churches who financed the 
remainder. On a half-day basis, the school captured 
the enthusiasm of volunteers from local churches who 
found an opportunity for humanitarian work prac- 
tically on their doorsteps. 

The enthusiasm proved infectious. Newspaper 
stories featured the work of the school and brought 
public attention sharply into focus on the housing 
and sanitation problems of migrants. 

The State Board of Health sent representatives to 
study housing in the area, and the Migrant Ministry 
met with them to discuss setting up a community day- 
care center in the Holcomb Public School in 1962 on 
an all-day basis with noon lunches provided and an 
opportunity for individual physical examinations, 
health studies, and immunization. The church-spon- 
sored school would continue, but, in addition, the 
day-care center would be provided for children from 
ages 2to 7. The Kansas State Board of Health would 
supply sufficient funds to finance the major part of the 
program through its director of the Division of Mater- 
nal and Child Health. 

At the request of health officials, Kansas State Uni- 
versity in Manhattan agreed to furnish nutritionists 
and a graduate student and assistant to take charge of 
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the center on a contract basis. The chairman of the 
Department of Family and Child Development at the 
university got the program started early in June. The 
graduate student and her assistant, with the help of 
22 persons from local churches, got operations under- 
way on June 11. 

Francisco Tamez was back again to teach the chil- 
dren. Youngsters from 7 to 13 years of age attended 
bible school at the Presbyterian Church in Holcomb, 
where volunteers conducted classes, directed work in 
arts and crafts, and supervised games and recreation. 
These children lunched at the day-care center, where 
the university provided a cook and cook’s helper to 
prepare meals and snacks. KSU students had the 
opportunity to study nutritional needs. 

The Kansas State Board of Health and Finney 
County physicians, dentists, and public health nurses 
gave physical examinations, tuberculosis skin tests, 
dental examinations, hemoglobin tests, and inocula- 
tions to the children as needed. 

Some of the nutritional studies indicated a need for 
health education for families. This was provided by 
Health Department films at Friday night family get- 
togethers. Meals were planned toward correct nutri- 
tional requirements; careful consideration was given 
to traditional tastes in food and Mexican dishes were 
interspersed with other fare. 

The families came from near Lubbock, San Angelo, 
Abilene, and various other points in Texas. During 
the winter, the fathers pick cotton or do other farm 
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labor. Several families return to their homes in July, 
but some stay on for work in potato fields through 
August. Of 17 families studied, the average number 
of children was 6.2, aged 2 to 14. Education had been 
sketchy. Of some 56 children surveyed, an average of 
3.8 years of schooling was reported. Some of the 
deficiency was being made up by remedial instruction 
at the center. For eight mothers on whom data were 
available, 4.2 years of schooling was average. Ten 
fathers showed a 4.1-year average of schooling. 

The cost of the center has been estimated at around 
$5,500 for the State Board of Health, and the church 
group’s budget was $600. 

The work of the center continued to attract the at- 
tention of the press in 1962. With the help of the 
Ministerial Alliance and Leoti and Wichita County 
churches, the Migrant Ministry program set up an- 
other center at Leoti, some 65 miles northwest of 
Garden City. Twenty volunteer teachers and helpers 
worked with 78 children and 150 parents and other 
adults in that area. The school was held at the local 
fairgrounds and 18 volunteer teachers helped through- 
out the month-long program. 

It now appears that the idea is spreading to other 
communities in southwest Kansas, which constitutes 
the main migrant area. As this is written, I am 
scheduled to meet with a committee in Lakin, another 
migrant concentration 25 miles west in Kearny 
County, to discuss organization of a center there. In 
the Ulysses community in Grant County, some 50 miles 


The Three R’s and More... 


Education for Children of Migrants 


southwest of Garden City, interest is building up in 
city churches toward a day-care project. 

With current, tight Federal restrictions on housing 
provided for Mexican nationals, and the necessity for 
employers to bring them up to standard and keep them 
there, the Employment Service in this area and pro- 
gressive farmers and contract growers are hopeful that 
the lead already taken will spearhead a general im- 
provement in migrant housing. The nucleus is already 
there in many parts of this region. Tenant housing, 
built years ago and consisting of individual four-room 
dwellings, needs only to be modernized and kept in 
reasonably good repair to serve the purpose. Much 
repair has already been effected. 

Kansas migrants include our wheat harvest laborers. 
Since custom cutting is often the rule now rather than 
the exception, and wage scales are high in these mod- 
ern, mechanized operations, wheat harvesters do not 
constitute any social problem. They are highly mobile, 
travel in modern trailers, usually contain native Amer- 
ican crews. Thus, statistically, our State may show 
large numbers of migrants, but the only serious prob- 
lems are those involving low-pay, hand-labor groups. 

And thanks to dedicated communities such as those 
in the Garden City-Holcomb and Leoti areas, the ex- 
cellent cooperation of social service and health agen- 
cies in the State, and outspoken proponents of migrant 
housing legislation, we may at last be moving in the 
direction of a positive solution to migrant farmworker 
problems in Kansas. 


By W. HOWARD NOWLAND, Dover Local Office 
and THOMAS RUSSELL, Farm Placement Service, Dover Local Office 


Delaware State Employment Service 


OR several years, members of the Delaware Farm 

Placement Service and representatives of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Migratory Labor have been 
interested in the establishment of a summer school 
program for the children of migrant workers. Because 
Delaware has no State-supported summer program in 
its school system, the financing of a migrant summer 
school was the major problem. It was solved during 
1961 when the United Church Women of the Dela- 
ware Council of Churches became interested in the 
project and solicited funds to support a school program 
as well as a child day-care center. The drive realized 
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$10,000; half of this amount was turned over to the 
State Department of Public Instruction to defray the 
expense of a school program. The time left to get a 
program in operation during 1961 was insufficient, so it 
was deferred until the summer of 1962. 

During the early spring of 1962, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction appointed a committee, 
composed of members of its own staff, the manager of 
the State Employment Security Commission’s Farm 
Placement Service, and a representative of the Council 
of Churches, to study the project and arrange for a 
pilot program during the summer of 1962. Studies of 
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the Farm Placement Service ES—369 records for previ- 
ous years indicated that the largest number of migrant 
children would be concentrated in the potato-produc- 
ing area of Kent and southern New Castle Counties. 
Smyrna is located in the geographical center of this 
area; so for convenience of transportation the commit- 
tee accepted the offer of classrooms, cafeteria facilities, 
janitorial services, and other incidentals made avail- 
able by the school board of the Smyrna district. 

The area to be covered by the project extended 
about 20 miles north and south of the school. The 
State Department of Public Instruction conferred with 
the Farm Placement Representative on the location of 
area camps which had children living in them in 1962. 
Transportation routes were worked out and buses were 
made available. Original plans called for a few chil- 
dren from each camp in the area to attend the school. 
It was hoped that the program would gain wide 
publicity among the parents, but this did not work as 
well as was hoped due to the late season and late ar- 
rivals of many of the crews. However, a good cross 
section of the camps was included in the school. 

School opened on July 9, 1962, with a teacher who 
had many years’ experience in teaching children of 
mixed ages in grades | through 6. Her regular school 
was located in a rural area, so she was acquainted with 
the problems of children of agricultural workers. Only 
about 30 children were to be enrolled, but it was be- 


lieved that a teacher’s aide would be essential to a 
worthwhile program. The person hired for this posi- 
tion had taught small groups in art, music, and other 
special subjects. 

A total of 33 children—17 boys and 16 girls—were 
enrolled during the 6-week period. Average daily 
attendance was very good, 88.3 percent for boys and 
86.9 percent for girls. The children were placed in 
grades according to ages, resulting in 12 in the first 
grade, 12 in the second, 7 in the third, none in the 
fourth, and 2 in the fifth. Much valuable time was lost 
because the teachers had no way of knowing what the 
children’s grade levels should be since none of them 
had any records to indicate where they should be 
placed. The educational program was devoted mainly 
to the teaching of the three R’s with some current 
events. However, the children were also instructed 
in health habits, personal appearance, eating habits, 
the need for a proper diet, art, and music appreciation. 
The teacher reported that all the children made nor- 
mal progress in the 6-week period, while several ad- 
vanced as much as 6 months in this brief time. 

With a widespread coverage of camps, and only a 
limited number of children from each on a first-come, 
first-served basis, it is safe to assume that those parents 
with previous interest in education for their children 
were the first to take advantage of this opportunity. 
This was fairly well confirmed by responses from the 


The children listen eagerly as the teacher conducts a class in current events. 
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Art and music appreciation were part of the training given at the migrant summer school. 


children to inquiries by the teacher about previous 
school attendance. Although most of them did not 
attend school regularly, they did attend whenever pos- 
sible. Based on local educational standards, the 
teacher felt that much of the work during this 6-week 
period was of a remedial or makeup nature. She 
believed that for most of the children, lack of oppor- 
tunity for schooling rather than lack of ability, was 
responsible for their educational deficiency. 

A child day-care center was operated by the Council 
of Churches along with the migrant school. It is 
agreed that this helped attendance in the school since 
it relieved older children from babysitting duties. 

Everyone interested in starting the project was 
pleased with the results of this first year’s pilot program, 
not only for its value to the children involved, but also 
for the good will and support that were gained from 
many sources that should help to improve and enlarge 


the program in the future. While in operation, the 
school created a great interest among residents of the 
community, educators, and social welfare and health 
authorities. Visitors to the school were impressed by 
the children’s cleanliness, deportment, and eagerness 
to learn and by the program being presented by the 
teacher. Most of the employers of the migrant workers 
were noncommittal prior to the start of the pro- 
grams, but several became staunch supporters of its 
continuance. 

The only apparent obstacle to an assured continu- 
ance of this program is a dependable method of 
financing. A request is being made to the Permanent 
State Budget Commission that such cost be included 
in the budget of the Department of Public Instruction. 
If such action is approved, there is every reason to 
believe that an effective and valuable program for the 
education of children of migrants can become a perma- 
nent part of Delaware’s educational program. 


Commuting to Farm Jobs 


THE Bureau of Labor Standards of the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment recently issued a new bulletin on commuting to farm 
jobs with the purpose of suggesting standards that will 
improve the working conditions and increase the efficiency 
of local seasonal workers participating in day-haul programs. 

“The Day-Haul Program, Bulletin 254, 1962,” a 21-page 
illustrated booklet, stresses the importance of community 
cooperation and advance planning; it suggests the standards 
and practices that make for successful programs; and it out- 
lines the responsibilities of agencies, groups, and individuals 
that have a part to play in developing well organized day- 
haul programs. 

Since commuter or day-haul operations are peculiarly 
local programs, many community agencies and individuals 
help in the recruitment of workers for jobs on surrounding 
farms. This pamphlet suggests methods for planning local 
programs and the standards that should be met in such 


areas as field sanitation, safe transportation, wages and wage 
payment practices, and avoidance of health and accident haz- 
ards, It outlines the responsibilities of growers and 
grower groups; supervisors of day-haul workers; local and 
State farm placement service personnel; school officials and 
parents concerned with youth programs; public health and 
welfare officials; county extension agents; motor vehicle 
agency, police, and highway patrol officials; and church 
groups and civic agencies, 

Wide distribution of the bulletin is expected to achieve 
a much better understanding of this type of program and, 
it is hoped, continued and improved cooperation in the com- 
munities where commuter programs are used. 

Additional copies may be obtained without charge from 
the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Improving Conditions for Migrants 





igrants 


re 


People 


By ALDEN P. HONEYCUTT 


Assistant Director 


North Carolina Employment Service 


Division 


TK projects were initiated in North Carolina in 
1962 in an effort to determine what could be done 
through preseason planning to develop community- 
wide participation in a program to alleviate the hard- 
ships of migratory farmworkers. The suggestion for 
the projects was made by representatives of the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards 
and the Farm Labor Service of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

In approving the suggestion, the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor recommended two such 
projects: One in Elizabeth City, in the northeastern 
corner of the State; another in Hendersonville, almost 
500 miles to the west. Each year, both communities 
experience heavy inmigration of harvest hands. In 
both, some progress had been achieved in recent years 
through volunteer programs initiated and sponsored by 
the State Council of Churches with the cooperation 
of various State agencies. Except for some profes- 
sional workers employed by the Department of Public 
Welfare, these projects were manned strictly by volun- 
teer, part-time workers, and were financed almost com- 
pletely by the Council. Otherwise, the situations exist- 
ing in the two communities were quite different. 

In Elizabeth City, the migrants, some 3,800 at the 
peak of the season, are the main core of the east 
coast migratory stream. These nomadic people tradi- 
tionally start their annual migration in the South- 
eastern States and move northward along the Atlantic 
Seaboard as the crops which they harvest mature. 
Most of them have been accustomed to only primi- 
tive living conditions and, in some instances, do not 
appreciate the efforts of others to improve them. They 
are “here today and gone tomorrow,”’ sometimes leav- 
ing in their wake property damage and unpaid medical 
bills. 
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In Hendersonville, on the other hand, many of 
the 2,000 “migrants” are year-round employees of 
farmers who operate in both Florida and North 
Carolina. Their migration is simply back and forth 
between those two States. Their living standards, 
however, though somewhat better than those of the 
seaboard stream, leave much to be desired. This 
condition is aggravated by the necessity for additional 
harvest hands at certain seasons. Although local re- 
cruiting and day-haul systems are employed, good 
crops necessitate the scheduling into the area of many 
crews from the east coast migration. In addition, 
large-scale farming has developed in this area only 
in recent years, and it is suspected that the local popu- 
lace has never grown to accept “the plight of the 
migrants” to the same extent as in other areas. 

In both localities, however, there has been wide- 
spread public belief that this is the farmers’ problem. 
Since they reap the benefits, they should bear the 
financial burden. But the problem is not that simple! 
The migration of agricultural labor is, to a large degree, 
a family movement. It includes women in the late 
stages of pregnancy; children and adults with infec- 
tious diseases; and others who, because of physical or 
mental disabilities, require hospitalization, medical at- 
tention, or immunizations. Deaths and maimings 
resulting from fights and accidents add to the burdens 
of local hospitals, clinics, and medical practitioners, 
and much of the cost must be borne by the local 
community. 

Against such backgrounds of conditions and senti- 
ment, the forces of social justice and economic preser- 
vation have inevitably raised their heads, the latter 
probably stimulated to some degree by the former. 
Within the past few years, the North Carolina Coun- 
cil of Churches has done considerable work in these 
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Scenes from child-care centers for migrant children. 


two localities. Of all the problems with which it was 
confronted, perhaps the most difficult to overcome was 
the lack of qualified individuals who could devote suf- 
ficient time to the planning and promotional aspects 
of a program to improve the situation. 

These initial activities engendered an increasing 
awareness on the part of the North Carolina Farm 
Placement Service that in operating a farm labor pro- 
gram it must assume some of the responsibility for the 
social and welfare problems involved. In June 1962, 
the “formalized” projects at Hendersonville and Eliza- 
beth City were initiated. 

Two executive secretaries were employed on a full- 
time, but seasonal, basis to determine what could be 
done to relieve both the needs of the migrants and their 
impact on the communities to which they come. For- 
tunately, the men who had served as leaders of the 
voluntary programs made themselves available. Their 
salaries were provided from Federal funds by the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. They brought with them a first- 
hand knowledge of the problems, the work that had 
been done, and local sentiments and resources. They 
were able to utilize whatever organizational structure 
was then functioning, and to avail themselves of those 
sources of financial and material aid which had been 
used previously. 

Their purposes were to expand the programs to en- 
compass communitywide interest and participation. 
To accomplish this, they expanded the basic organiza- 
tions then in existence by recruiting to their member- 
ship people from various businesses, governmental 
agencies, and other walks of life. In Hendersonville, 
one of the largest growers who employed migratory 
labor agreed to serve as president of the local group. 
In Elizabeth City, a grower served as treasurer. These 
grower-members contributed in many ways. They 
were not only men of proven ability: they knew the 
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problems of both the migrants and the growers and 
thus served to balance the perspective of the local 
committees. ‘They were also in a position to exercise 
close liaison with other growers. 

An organizational structure which included the 
following types of committees and subcommittees, was 
established for each project: 

Public relations.—To interpret the program to the 
public through newspapers, radio, photographs, and 
personal meetings with groups. 

Finance.—To obtain funds for the general and 
specific needs of the programs, including emergency 
welfare. These funds were turned over to the general 
treasurer, who is a member of the committee. The 
treasurer maintains records of the income and its 
sources, as well as of disbursements and the purposes 
for which they are made. 

Health, sanitation, and housing.—Responsible for: 
(a) health needs, including immunizations and other 
preventive measures; (b) emergency medical care; 
(c) maintenance of sanitary conditions; and (d) 
standards of behavior within the camps. 

Social services—To provide for: (a) clothing and 
supplies; (b) child-care centers; (c) family counsel- 
ing; and (d) homemaker service and nurseries. 

Education, recreation, and religious services. 
appropriate subcommittees. 

Employment and legislation—To provide informa- 
tion concerning: (a) the number of migrants in the 
area, characteristics as to marital or family status, 
where housed, where employed, and the probable 
duration of their stay in the area; (b) working con- 
ditions, wages, and hours of work; and (c) pertinent 
Federal and State laws and legislative proposals under 
consideration. 

In both projects, one of the first steps was to provide 
adequate child-care centers. The one in Henderson- 
ville used a building with shady grounds provided by 
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the Negro Baptist Convention. 
through Friday from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and was staffed 
by a director and three workers paid by the North 
Carolina Council of Churches, and a homemaker and 
a social worker, employed by the State Department of 
Public Welfare to work specifically with migrants. 
Enrolled during the first month of operation were 28 
children between the ages of 2 and 8 years. Trans- 
portation was provided to and from the center. The 
children received play supervision and instruction, one 
meal, and two “snacks” each day. Two rest periods 
were included in the day’s schedule. 

A center was provided in only one of the four coun- 
ties served by the Albemarle Council in the Elizabeth 
City area. It accommodated 47 children, with an 
average attendance of 35 during the month of July. 
Parents who could paid token amounts for this child 
care, but no child was denied service because of in- 
ability to pay. The center had only 30 beds. 

Reports from both projects indicate that the child- 
care centers were possibly more successful than any 
other phase of the program. This appears to be due 
to the fact that more governmental agencies and a 
greater segment of the general public participated in 
and contributed to them. 

Nurseries for infants were established in some indi- 
vidual camps. These also were supervised by home- 
makers. As in the centers, the parents paid a small 
amount for each child. These funds, supplemented by 
contributions largely from churches, provided cots and 
food and paid a mother to care for the children. Chil- 
dren received breakfast, lunch, and two between-meal 
“snacks” and had daily naps. A school dietitian super- 
vised the preparation of the food. 

School attendance presented no problem in the 
Elizabeth City area because the major harvest season 
is during the summer months. Arrangements were 
perfected for migrant children to attend one of the 
public schools during the fall bean harvest in Currituck 
County. These arrangements included transportation 
by schoolbus, screening for achievement level prior to 
assignment to grades, maintenance of progress records, 
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and the provision of transcripts to other schools upon 
request. 

In Hendersonville, the problem was considerably 
greater. The North Carolina public school laws make 
no provision for the education of nonresidents. Since 
the elementary schools were already overcrowded, 
other means had to be provided. Local officials were 
most cooperative. Some high school students were 
enrolled. ‘Temporary rooms were provided in the 
school gymnasiums for elementary grades. Substitute 
teachers and retired teachers were employed. Lunches 
were provided from surplus foods procured by the local 
school superintendent. Transportation was provided 
by the growers. 

Recreation in various forms was provided in both 
projects. Highlights included public programs, with 
migrants as performers, and farewell parties. In both 
areas, watermelon cuttings were provided as awards 
for camp maintenance and conduct. 

Clothing, supplied by the Council of Churches and 
other donors, was distributed. Workers were encour- 
aged to pay token amounts where possible. Some food 
was provided for those in actual need, as were medical 
care and, in some emergencies, transportation back 
home. 

Much emphasis was placed on encouraging the 
crews to maintain the camps in sanitary condition and 
to utilize with care the facilities which the growers had 
been persuaded to provide. Competitive programs 
were established with awards as incentives. It is be- 
lieved that much was accomplished in this regard. It 
is also the consensus of those participating in these 
programs that, through the elevation of living stand- 
ards among the migrants, a better environment has 
been established for the rearing of children. There is 
evidence of a fuller awakening of the public to the 
fact that the problem is not entirely that of the grower 
or even of public agencies, but one of general respon- 
sibility. 

Although these formal projects were initiated too 
late to permit significant preseason planning, there was 
definite progress in both areas. A foundation has been 
laid which will permit even greater progress next year. 
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What Migrant Farmworkers 
Expect From Employers 


ACH YEAR 15,000 domestic agricultural workers 
and their families take up temporary residence in 
Ohio. They help to cultivate, harvest, and process the 
multimillion-dollar fruit and vegetable crops. Most 
migrants who come to Ohio are of Mexican descent 
and are citizens of the United States. Many of them 
come from Texas and other Southern States. 
They live a nomadic existence, traveling thousands 
of miles each year to follow the crops. ‘They have be- 
come resigned to this kind of life because of economic 


By ARTURO T. PRESAS 
Agricultural Liaison Representative 
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necessity. ‘Their lot seldom improves, and their eco- 
nomic security decreases proportionately with the 
number of years they leave behind. ‘They usually 
travel in family groups and, in many cases, earn hardly 
enough to sustain themselves. 

Migrants live in any type of housing that may be 
provided for them free of charge by the companies or 
growers to whom they are committed. Sanitation 
facilities for these workers and their families vary sig- 
nificantly throughout the State. Many of these people 





Arturo T. Presas is fully 
qualified to know his subject. 
Born in Mercedes, Tex., in 
1937, his earliest memories 
are of the long hard days, 
short nights, and almost con- 
tinuous travel experienced 
by his relatives and friends. 
Memories of parental love 
and sacrifice are more 
clearly realized now than 
are the actual situations that 
prompted his parents’ con- 
cern over their ability to 
feed, clothe, and _ protect 
their children. 

Today, as a competent ag- 
ricultural liaison representa- 
tive of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, he has been commended by 
employers and workers alike for his objective approach to 
the many problems presented to him concerning migrant 
labor. He claims that labor problems are like crop prob- 
lems—solutions can be only temporary unless the primary 
causes can be corrected. 

Arturo knew early in life what he wanted todo. His high 
regard for the Employment Service and Farm Placement 
representatives gave impetus to his decision not only to 
acquire an education but to maintain a continued association 
with employment security personnel. 

When 10 years old, he gave his life’s savings of $3 to his 
mother to keep the family from starving when a promise 
of work in the Michigan beet fields did not materialize. 
Experiences such as this no doubt gave him the courage 
to quit the migrant stream. Whatever the motivation, in the 
fall of 1952 he stayed in Ohio when the rest of the family 
left for Texas. A great desire to better himself gave him 
the determination needed to work his way through St. John 
High School at Delphos, Ohio, and eventually Ohio North- 
ern University in Ada, Ohio, During the summer months, 
he continued to work as a member of his father’s crew, 
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thereby keeping a promise he made to his parents when he 
failed to return to Texas with them at the completion of 
the harvest season in 1952. He resolved to do what he could 
to give hope to other 10-year-olds who needed a hand on 
the way up. 

His father is still a crew leader, and his brothers and 
sisters continue to harvest crops in various States. Their 
economic status has been elevated somewhat during the 
past 10 years, but the low wages and nomadic life still deter 
the children from taking advantage of many privileges which 
are taken for granted by most young people today. 

Persons with whom Arturo associates are aware almost 
instantly of his inherent qualities of honesty and humor. 
Long years of following the crops taught him patience, 
tolerance, and thankfulness, however, charity, humility, and 
dignity are birthrights which he sometimes insists are stolen 
by oppression. In spite of his own “good fortune,” he be- 
lieves that persons engaged in low-income jobs are not in 
a position to choose their vocations. Although he is told 
that the top rung on the ladder of success is not only at- 
tainable but also underpopulated, Arturo maintains that 
most migrants do not have the opportunity of reaching 
even the first rung of that ladder, 


With majors in the academic fields of economics and psy- 
chology; ability to speak Spanish, Italian, French, and Ger- 
man; and practical experience in tomato and sugar beet 
fields, he cautions against snap judgments when interpreting 
labor problems. He believes that many agricultural em- 
ployers for whom migrants work are in an economic bind 
and unable to aid them as equitably as would be desired. 

Arturo is married to a former classmate at Ohio Northern 
University. They have a boy and a girl who are now eligible 
for many social and economic advantages their father did not 
know existed until recent years. 

The decision of a young boy to take advantage of help 
offered to him in a small Ohio town, coupled with the kindly 
interest and advice of the parish priest, proved to be a valu- 
able asset to the Employment Service as well as agricultural 
employers and migrants who need a helping hand. 


—By JAMES J. BYRNE, Chief of Farm Placement, 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
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Photos courtesy THE DAILY NEWS, Port Clinton, Ohio 


LEFT, Off in the schoolbus for their temporary homes. RIGHT, Two students explain a wall display to Miss Humphreys and 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Fall of the county superintendent's office. 


have been victims of years of neglect, especially in the 
field of education; however, the Federal Government 
and various States, including Ohio, are now taking an 
increased interest in the welfare of migrant farmwork- 
ers and their families. Improvement of their educa- 
tional facilities is appreciated by the migrants; how- 
ever, it is just one step toward their desired goal of 
being recognized for their economic worth and entitle- 
ment to basic rights as American citizens. 

Migrants have as many desired goals as do mem- 
bers of any other economic group. The family heads 
used to plan on a day-to-day basis, but not any more. 
They feel now that their income should be adequate to 
provide a good living for them and their families, and 
they seek the opportunity to develop their individual 
talents and attain certain goals. 

In attempting to achieve these aims, it is believed 
that improvements can be made. Migrants seldom 
have sufficient money to attain high cultural stand- 
ards, but they want to be accepted as equals in the com- 
munity, so that their children will eventually realize 
that the oft-quoted “inalienable rights” are attainable. 


When the Employer Takes a Personal Interest 


An honest personal relationship between the em- 
ployer and his crew or family group is of vital impor- 
tance. The success of such a relationship was noted 
in those instances in which employers made it a policy 
to inform the workers where they could attend church 
and allowed them sufficient time to do so. In addi- 
tion, employers accompanied crew leaders on tours of 
local areas indicating where necessary services, such 
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as health, education, welfare, and employment coun- 
seling, could be obtained. ‘They also showed the mi- 
grants where they could purchase food, clothing, and 
other necessary items. ‘Transportation was provided 
for shopping if needed. 

Some employers have recognized national holidays 
and days of religious observance. ‘These men have 
gained the respect of the migrants, not just because 
of the employers’ concern, but because the workers felt 
their dignity was being preserved. 

It is important that each worker be informed of his 
rights with relation to any insurance or compensation 
coverage which is beneficial to him and his family. 
A recent incident may help to confirm this. 


A Case in Point 


An employer told us that a small group of workers 
had not reported in the field and asked us to deter- 
mine the reason for their absence or to recruit substitute 
workers. Upon investigation, we learned that the 
crew leader in question had taken his child to the 
hospital early in the morning and had not returned. 

A visit to the hospital clarified the man’s absence. 
Because of his lack of understanding and a language 
barrier, he had spent the past 10 hours standing quietly 
in a hospital room with his hat in his hand while his 
wife sat in a chair by an empty bed holding their child 
in her arms so its crying would not disturb other hos- 
pital patients. They were awaiting the return of the 
doctor to learn the cause of the little girl’s illness, and 
the father was afraid to use an empty chair by the other 
bed in the room because he didn’t want to be criticized 
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for encroaching on another person’s rights. ‘They were 
worried about losing their job, and wondered how they 
could pay their doctor and hospital bills. The crew 
had just arrived in Ohio, was not well acquainted with 
the employer, and did not know how to approach him 
regarding their absence from the fields that day. 

From the head nurse, we learned that it would take 
a day or two to determine the results of tests taken 
that morning, but the nurses had been unable to make 
the parents understand this. A telephone call to the 
sugarbeet company which hired the workers revealed 
that the parents and the sick child were covered by 
insurance and were entitled to any assistance from the 
company they might need in this emergency. 

Both parents were pathetically grateful and relieved. 
They agreed to leave the child in the hospital as long 
as necessary and to return to work the next morning. 

As equal contributors in the labor economy, migrants 
feel that the partnership with employers goes much 
deeper than the wage level. In fact, some workers 
have shown a greater interest and sense of responsi- 
bility toward the crops than the grower. Migrants 
wish employers would exercise more care in preparing 
their crops for harvest. Cleaner fields provide an in- 
centive to the workers and, in turn, bring greater crop 
yields and better financial returns to both the growers 
and the workers. If employers would realize the 
esteem in which they are held by the workers, they 
would do their utmost to improve both living and 
working conditions. 


Migrants Ask for Adequate Housing 


Housing has become a major concern. The migrant 
is not asking for ultramodern facilities; he is aware 
of the cost involved, but feels he is fair in asking for 


Volunteers Karen Harder and Marilyn Reif helped the teachers 
with various chores, including paint mixing, at the migrant 
children’s school held last summer at Graytown, Ohio. 
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adequate living quarters and sanitary facilities. This 
year there were a few instances in which crews refused 
to accept work after being referred because, even 
though the housing met sanitary regulations, the em- 
ployer had neglected to consider adequate space re- 
quirements for his workers and their families. 

The changes that have taken place within the past 
few years are most gratifying. Previously, workers 
kept all of their problems to themselves because they 
sensed that many times their employer and other mem- 
bers of the community didn’t express their friendships 
honestly. I remember one particular experience our 
family had during the first years in the migratory 
stream when we all nearly starved because we had to 
spend our limited weekly grocery income to fix our 
truck. We survived by nourishing our bodies with 
boiled beet leaves. In contrast, a recent experience 
might, to some extent, measure the difference in the 
relationship between the worker, the employer, and the 
community. 

We arrived in a field just after a heavy dual-wheeled 
vehicle had rolled over both legs of a young worker. 
He needed medical attention, but the older people 
were hesitant to ask the employer for assistance because 
many of them still remembered the years of neglect 
they had experienced. This was not so with the 
younger ones. They felt the employer would not deny 
them aid if he were asked for help. 

As soon as he learned of the accident, the employer 
was most eager to assist the injured worker. He called 
his family physician and a complete X-ray series was 
taken at the hospital within a short time. 

We were concerned because, although the boy was 
in great pain, he showed opposition to entering the 
hospital. Presuming that his hesitation was prompted 
by a lack of funds, we explained to him that he was 
entitled to receive hospitalization and medical care 
through insurance carried by the employer for his 
workers. We finally got the idea across, but were 
amused to learn that, although his funds were limited, 
he didn’t want to do anything which would spoil his 
chances of attending a dance the following Saturday 
night. Later the young man expressed through me, as 
interpreter, his deep appreciation for the interest taken 
in him by the employer, the Farm Labor Service, and 
the community. 


A Helping Hand 


These people are beginning to pull themselves up by 


their bootstraps, but they cannot do it alone. They 
don’t want just a handout; they want and deserve a 
helping hand. In helping them find their place in 
modern society, we must not force them to abandon 
their rich heritage and adopt American ways without 
reservation. We might do well to examine and apply 
some of the basic principles of their culture. If they 
are given time and the opportunity, migrants will no 
doubt choose what is best in American society. 
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arm Ctl dent Keporting 


By DONALD M. ROSENOFF, State Farm Labor Analyst 
and GORDON E. MORTON, Farm Placement Representative 


Everett Local Office, Washington Employment Security Department 


MPROVEMENT of seasonal and nonseasonal farm 
employment estimates on a current basis, at both 
the local and State levels, has been a major objective 
in the State of Washington for a number of years. 
Farm establishment reporting—a method of obtaining 
regular reports of employment from farmers by mail— 
is probably the best way to do it. 

Early in 1958 the Everett local office, serving most 
of Snohomish County, adopted this method of obtain- 
ing data on which to base employment estimates re- 
quired in the preparation of the ES—223, “In-Season 
Farm Labor Report.” As in other local office areas 
using this voluntary reporting method, the first problem 
was the development of a suitable universe of employ- 
ing farms from which to select a sample in accordance 
with good statistical practices. 


The Universe 


In developing estimates of seasonal farm employ- 
ment by source of worker, the primary interest is in 
those farms which are likely to hire seasonal workers. 
The large number of nonemploying farms are of little 
or no concern. Thus, in Snohomish County, the uni- 
verse developed consists primarily of commerical farms 
active in 1958. Included also are many small, part- 
time farms where some seasonal hired workers are 
employed from time to time. 

The first step was to develop a countywide undupli- 
cated mailing list of farmers. This in itself was a 
real task, since no single list of the sort was available 
in the county. In Snohomish County, most of which 
is served by the Everett local office, the name and 
address list was obtained from the county assessor’s 
tax rolls, supplemented by information from the county 
extension agent and the local office farm employer 
record cards. Names and addresses thus obtained were 
transcribed to an edge-sort punch card (see p. 58) 
and arranged in alphabetical order. The final mail- 
ing list totaled nearly 2,200 farmers. 

A solicitation letter and a questionnaire were mailed 
to each farmer. The addressing and mailing were 
done in the State central office where a mechanical 
folder and sealer are available. About 10 days to 2 
weeks after the initial mailing, a followup letter and 
another copy of the questionnaire were mailed by the 
Everett local office to those farmers who had not 
responded. 

About 5 to 6 weeks after the initial mailing, the 
returns were summarized. Valid returns numbered 
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996 (45.3 percent of the 2,200). At first, this seemed 
disappointing, but the summary showed a very satis- 
factory return from farmers of those labor-using crops 
with which the local office is primarily concerned (see 
table 1 Data for acres harvested in 1957 were 
deemed the best available benchmark for this purpose, 
since the “big freeze” of the winter following the 1954 
Census of Agriculture rendered much of the 1954 
census data invalid, particularly so in the case of peren- 
nial crops. The summary of returns was then adjusted 
up or down in accordance with known trends to ar- 
rive at the final universe of crop acres. 


The Sample 


At the outset, it was decided to try a “major market” 
approach to sampling because the universe was be- 
lieved to contain a relatively high incidence of non- 
employing small farms. Also, there was some doubt 
that the universe actually represented 100 percent of 
all farms. A representative of the regional office, a 
Research and Statistics technician from the central 
office, and the local office Farm Placement representa- 
tives worked together in the actual sample selection. 

After the analysis universe cards had all been 
punched for crops, the cards for each crop were sorted 
out and arranged in descending order according to the 
number of acres under consideration. The determi- 
nation of the size of farm for the crop to be considered 
as a “major market” farm was based on two factors: 

1) It should be large enough to require employment 
of seasonal hired workers; and (2) the number of 
major farms selected should be small enough to assure 
regular response to monthly questionnaries from all 
major market farms, since 100 percent response from 
this group is implicit in the major market approach 
to sampling. Thus, followup work by the local office 
each month would be kept toa minimum. The major 
market selection is shown in table 2 (see page 57). 

After the selection of major farms was made for the 
first crop, the cards selected were set aside. As suc- 
ceeding crop selections were made for the major mar- 
ket, the farms selected would often show “minor” acres 
of the previously selected crops, thereby increasing the 
total acreage for each crop in the major market. Simi- 
larly, the number of major farms showing crop acres 
was often increased. 

After setting aside cards for all farms in the major 
market group, the remaining cards were again sorted 
by crop, with each crop arranged by size of acreage. 
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TABLE 2. Selection of Major Farms 


Snohomish 
County 


Cutoff | Number 
point of 
(acres) farms 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Raspberries. . . 
Strawberries... . 

Bulbs and nursery 
Blueberries 

Vegetables (fresh market) . 
Certified strawberry plants 
Sweet corn.... 

Broccoli. . . 

Cauliflower . 

Potatoes. . 
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From this arrangement, a random selection of every 
fifth card was made, resulting in an overall sample of 
13.51 percent of universe crop-acres less major market 
crop-acres in Snohomish County. 

Green pea farmers were not sampled or selected for 
the major market in Snohomish County, because the 
processors do all the hiring of fieldworkers in the green 
pea harvest. Since there are only a few processors, the 
local office planned to obtain pea harvest employment 
data direct from the food processors at appropriate 
times during the season. Green pea acreage shown in 
the major market and in the sample occurred only in- 
cidentally to the selection for other crops. No attempt 
was made to sample dairy, cattle, or poultry farms, 
since virtually no seasonal worker employment occurs 
among them unless they also raise seasonal labor- 
using crops. Considering the method of sample selec- 
tion used, no significant loss to the program was fore- 
seen because of failure to sample these groups. Farm- 
ers on the regular monthly mailing list would be 
queried as to employment of regular hired workers in 
May and September (see letter on p. 60). Except in 
those 2 months, only the questions on seasonal employ- 
ment and source of workers would be asked. 


Solicitation of the Farmers 


Immediately after the major market and sample 
farms were selected, local office Farm Placement rep- 
resentatives visited each farmer to (1) solicit his co- 
operation in the farm establishment reporting program, 
and (2) inform him of the facilities of the Farm Place- 
ment Service if he was not already aware of them. The 
interviewer always took a questionnaire in an envelope 
to show the farmer how simple the questions are and 
how little of his time would be required in answering 
the monthly query. Very few farmers refused to co- 
operate. The interviewer explained the need for im- 
proving farm employment statistics, and briefly but 
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thoroughly explained the questionnaire. If a farmer 
did refuse to cooperate, as occasionally happens, the 
local office substituted another farmer having similar 
crop acres. Thus, a mailing list of farmers was de- 
veloped. An Addressograph plate is maintained in the 
central office for each cooperating farmer. 

Each month questionnaires are duplicated, window 
envelopes are stuffied with a return envelope and 
questionnaire, sealed mechanically, and mailed, using 
equipment in the central office. 


Operating the Program 


Because of technical problems involved in the uni- 
verse development and sample selection phases of the 
program, central office and regional office technicians 
have worked closely with the local office farm place- 
ment representatives. This close contact is highly 
essential to the successful installation of the program 
in a local office. Variables in the farming pattern, 
differences in the types of basic individual farm data, 
and differences in the farm characteristics from one 
county to the next have given rise to slightly different 
approaches in each of the nine office areas in which 
the program has been installed. 

When the solicitation interviews with the selected 
farmers were completed and the mailing list was estab- 
lished, the operation of the program became largely 
a local office responsibility. Following is a description 
of the operation. 

The central office mails all questionnaires direct to 
the farmers in time to reach them on the reference 
date. As the questionnaires are returned to the local 
office, they are first edited by the farm placement 
representative for internal consistency and occasional 
complaints or other comments, or even orders for 
workers which some farmers add to the form. After 
a lapse of three post office workdays following the 
monthly date of reference, the local office spends no 
more than three Employment Service workdays fol- 
lowing up on tardy reporters. While 100 percent re- 
turn from the sample farmers on the mailing list would 
be desirable, the original sample was selected at 20 
percent instead of 10 percent so as to provide an 
allowance for failure to report and at the same time 
tend to insure not less than the desired 10-percent 
acreage return with a minimum of followup work by 
the local office. As questionnaires are returned, each 
farmer’s report of employment is posted to the back 
of his farm analysis card. As soon as the local office 
farm placement representative determines the ade- 
quacy of the returns in terms of crop-acres, the returns 
are summarized on a worksheet. 

Three worksheets have been devised to record the 
data and compute the employment estimates. Work- 
sheet No. 1 provides for the summary of reports from 
all farmers on the mailing list and gives a measure of 
the monthly followup workload. It also provides a 
summary of employment reported by the major 
farmers. 
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Worksheet No. 2 provides for a monthly analysis 
of the acreage in the returns from the minor farms 
expressed as a percentage of the universe acres. This 
provides a rough means for judging the returns as to 
representativeness. 

Worksheet No. 3 provides a summary of employ- 
ment reported by the minor farms and the forumla 
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for computing the total estimates from the returns. 
Reintroduction of the program at the beginning 
of each subsequent reporting season is accomplished 
by means of a solicitation letter which is mailed with 
the April questionnaire. 
When the Employment Security Department first 
embarked on experiments with farm establishment re- 
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TABLE 1. Basic Universe and Related Data for Farm Establishment Reporting in Snohomish County, Wash., 1958 





20 percent 


Uni sample | < op 
Iniverse | of farms in | Pleas 


acres, less ercent 
_'maj. mkt. A. _ ool. ven Pf uni- 
| | | verse, 

Num- Number | Num-| Number | | Num-| Number} less 
ber acres | | ber | acres | | ber | acres | maj. 
farms farms | \farms | | mkt. 
| ma | x=. 

| | VIII) 


Summary of re- | Major market 
turns from 996 Acres Estimated | farms 
farms ! harvested | total acres | 
a ____| in 1957? in universe! 


ulo| Iv | Vv Vil | vu | Ix 


950.00 | 469.50 480.50 | 
400.00 | 162.25 237.25 
150.00 | 150.00 | 0.00 
141.00 3 | 140.00 1.00 
40.00 7.00 33.00 
10.00 2.00 | 8.00 
25.00 | 10.00 | —-15.00 


| 

1,350.00 | 
410.00 

290.00 | 


| Strawberries 
Raspberries 
| Broccoli 
Potatoes 141.00 190.00 
Blueberries....... 26.66 | 35.00 | 
Bulbs and nursery. 2.50 INA 
Vegetables * 22.50 | 138.00 
Certified straw- | 
berry plants‘... 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 0.00 
Sweet corn 688.25 | 1,200.00 | 1,000.00 479.00 521.00 
Peas (FM) | 1.50 | INA 1.50 | 1.50 
Clover—grass— | 
seed <a 90.00 | INA 
Cauliflower 13.00 | 90.00 | 
Small grain 66.00 | INA | 


850.89 
310.11 
150.00 


90.00 | | 15.00 | 
13.00 | .00 | 3.00 
75.00 | | 





Subtotal— 
13 crops. 
Green peas | 
LUG) s aiarcie aves 


2,737.41 | xxx | 2,906.50 | 11,515.75 | 1,390.75 | | 187.90 | 


1,966.00 4,260.00 | 4,000.00 | 350.00 | 3,650.00 | 100.00 





Subtotal— | | 
14 crops.| 4,339.41 | ex | 


| 6,906.50 | 
Pasture, hay 26,435.01 | INA | 30,000.00 


| 287.90 | 
434.10 | 


| 1,865.75 | 040.75 





5, 
| 75.00 | 29,925.00 | 


Total—15 | | | | 
996 | 30,774.42 xxx | 36,906.50 | | 1,940.75 | 34,965.75 








15,178 | INA | : 179 | xxx | 
3,176 | INA | 
128,169 INA | | | | XXX 
| 


| Dairy COWS ..<<..- 667 | 
Beef cattle 233 | 
Laying hens 193 | 
13,312 | INA 0 


1 Cols. Il and UI summarize returns from 996 farmers based on inquiries sent to 2,200 farmers in Snohomish County. 


* From data released and published by Agricultural Estimates Division, U.S. Department of Agriculture and State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, cooperating—April 1958. 


3 Includes all vegetables reported for the county except broccoli, potatoes, sweet corn, peas (FM), cauliflower, and peas (proc.). 
* According to district horticultural office, only 1 grower in county raises certified strawberry plants. 


porting, it soon learned that results could not be used 


and also for better total agricultural employment fig- 
on the current ES—223, “In-Season Farm Labor Re- 


ures in the monthly labor force releases. 


port,” because of the time lapse between reference 
date and availability of returns. 

From the outset, it seemed desirable to develop the 
program so that results of monthly sampling could not 
only be used on the ES—223 for the first part of the 
month but also would tie in with the agency’s program 
of monthly labor force estimates for the State and the 
labor market areas. Since those estimates are based 
on data for the week including the 12th of the month, 
farmers were sampled on the 12th also, thus affording 
opportunity for better reports on the ES—223 as such, 
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Accordingly, the Bureau of Employment Security 
granted the State two requests: (1) The date for 
receipt of ES—223 reports in Washington, D.C., cover- 
ing the first half of the calendar month, was ex- 
tended from the 22d to the 25th of the month; and 
(2) permission was given to use an earlier date than 
the last normal workday as the reference date on ES— 
223’s for those local office areas participating in the 
program. 

Since the 1958 season, Everett has used the 12th of 
the month as the reference date for sampling farmers, 
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Dear Sir: 


people? 


INDIVIDUAL REPORT OF SEASONAL FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Here is the form you agreed to complete regarding hired farm workers. 
form will be sent to you prior to the reporting date for each month. 
tering the current figures, please return the form to this office in the enclosed 
self-addressed envelope which requires no postage. 


1. How many SEASONAL hired workers (hired for less than five con- 
secutive months) were working on your farm on May 12, 1958...... 


a. How many of these SEASONAL hired workers were LOCAL 
(Workers whose permanent homes are within 
daily traveling distance of your farm.)..ccccceeees 


How many of these SEASONAL hired workers were 
FROM OTHER AREAS OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON?....... 


A similar 
After en- 








indicated date. 


JACK R. MARTIN, Manager 


Gordon E. Morton 
Farm Placement Representative 








How many of these SEASONAL hired workers were 
i ta. ew cis bees eee Sbeueeeenee 


2. How many NONSEASONAL workers (those hired for a farm job 
lasting five months or permanently) do you have employed?........ 


Please send us your report even if you had no seasonal workers employed on the 


We sincerely appreciate your cooperation in returning this form promptly. 








except when this date was on Saturday, Sunday, or 
aholiday. Under these circumstances, the farm estab- 
lishment reports become more meaningful both to the 
ES-223 and the labor force estimates of farm 
employment. 

Earlier experience in the Tacoma local office area 
permitted us to cut costs somewhat in Snohomish 
County which involved a total of 656.5 man-hours. 
These hours include not only time spent by local of- 
fice persons but also time spent by Research and Statis- 
tics and Farm Placement persons from the central of- 
fice. These hours include work beginning with the 
development of the initial universe mailing list, the 
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sample selection, solicitation of farmers, and mailing 
the first monthly questionnaires. 

Snohomish County farmers on the mailing list have 
continued to cooperate with the local office; as many 
as 90 percent voluntarily replied to the monthly query 
during 1962. 
63 percent of the number on the mailing list. 

After a few telephone calls and employer visits to 


The voluntary returns never fell below 


tardy reporters, total responses ranged from 81 to 95 
percent of the mailing list. This 1962 record, the 
fifth year of the program, seems to indicate that the 
Snohomish County farmers must hold the local office 
farm program in high regard. 
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Photo courtesy of the DETROIT NEWS 
Prospective seasonal agricultural workers inquire 
at the desk of an interviewer aft the Non- 
Manufacturing Employment Office in Detroit dur- 
ing the period of appeal for help to harvest 
Michigans’ bumper crops. 


me N 
Integration of Urban Unemployed Workers 


Into Agriculture 


ICHIGAN has had a hard core of long-term un- 
employed workers in highly industrialized areas 
and, at the same time, a continual shortage of labor 
for seasonal agricultural work. Many interested per- 
sons believed that it might be possible for the urban 
unemployed to shift to farmwork. Previous attempts 
in this direction had met with little success, but it was 
felt that another “total” effort should be made. This 
was to be followed by a thorough study of problems 
and their solution, with the hope that questions and 
answers could be formalized for future use. 
Accordingly, a program was developed in early April 
1962, at a joint conference of Operations Field and 
Farm Placement supervisors and State office staff. 
Subsequently, meetings were held in seven areas with 
local office managers to acquaint them with the plan 
of action. Topics discussed included (a) basic pro- 
gram for operation of farm placement services, (b) 
scope of farm placement services and common prob- 
lems, (c) use of advertising to make job opportunity 
known to all residents, and (d) importance of record- 
keeping for a postseason analysis and development of 
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By ANDREW KRAMARZ 
Chief, Farm Placement Section 


Michigan Employment Service Division 


solutions to problems. Each local office was given 
brilliantly colored “Farm Help Wanted” display signs 
for posting in prominent spots and a supply of bro- 
chures entitled “Opportunities in Michigan Seasonal 
Farm Work.” Every unemployment compensation 
claimant and job applicant coming into the local offices 
was given the brochure; over 60,000 were distributed. 

As the season progressed, the display signs, brochures, 
and local advertising did not bring in the number of 
interested applicants anticipated earlier in the year. 
Crops matured a week to 10 days early, causing much 
overlapping and consequent acute labor shortages 
about mid-July. To prevent crop losses, the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission made a 2-week 
statewide radio appeal for farmworkers. 

The initial show of interest was excellent. About 
17,000 persons made inquiries; 9,000 in the Detroit 
metropolitan area alone. In some offices where tele- 
phone lines, space, and personnel were overtaxed, State 
office staff were dispatched to aid in answering in- 
quiries, and in registration, selection, and referral ac- 
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tions. Under such conditions it was almost impossible 
to perform a good registration and selection job. 

About one-third of the persons who inquired were 
still interested after the working conditions were ex- 
plained to them. Less than 1 percent of these had 
previous experience in agricultural work. However. 
all were encouraged to accept work in one of the three 
major activities—picking cherries and cucumber 
pickles, and the blueberry harvest. Nearly all appli- 
cants selected cherrypicking. Referrals, placements, 
and applicant holding acceptances during this period 
rose 64 percent, 11 percent, and 31 percent, respec- 
tively, over the same period a year ago. Over 2,100 
persons were referred by the local offices in. the Detroit 
metropolitan area alone. However, it must be real- 
ized that referrals and placements are not the sole 
units of measurement for achievement. 

It was soon learned that a project so widespread 
in nature could not be contained within a plan of 
action. Problems skyrocketed within a week. Over 
90 percent of the applicants were single workers and 
48 percent of the early referrals from this group worked 
less than a week. This affected employer-agency rela- 
tions adversely, because the number of available and 
interested applicants was insufficient for quick replace- 
ment of quits. Family groups, however, showed a 
work completion rate of over 80 percent. 

Complaints from applicants were expected, but the 
immediate volume was not anticipated. Investgations 


and the preparation of findings took much time and 
curtailed somewhat the work on other Employment 


Service activities. Most of the findings indicated that 
the applicants did not understand the working condi- 
tions despite the care taken in explaining them. 

What conclusions were learned from the analyiss of 
the past season’s experience? Can this hard core of 
unemployed be successfully integrated into seasonal ag- 
ricultural employment? It has been proved that a 
small percentage can be integrated successfully. How- 
ever, because of their above average work attitudes 
and habits, it is doubtful that they will remain avail- 
able for seasonal agricultural work for any extended 
period. Some have come into the local offices at the 
end of the season to report that savings accumulated 
through the various seasonal agricultural jobs will en- 
able them to finish courses in technical training. 

Aptitudinal factors are equally as important in sea- 
sonal agricultural work as they are in nonagricultural 
employment. Because most wages in agriculture are 
on a piece-rate basis, certain aptitudes are needed in 
order to maintain reasonable earnings. Specific test 
batteries would be very helpful in screening applicants 
with no previous paid experience, but none have been 
made available. 

There is no definite method of evaluating “work 
attitudes” and “work habits” at an initial interview. 
Yet good work attitudes and habits definitely affect 
worker achievement. They also affect the keeping 
of work contract commitments. 

A review of the past season’s experience indicates 
that 

1. Applicants influenced by welfare or other similar 


Mike J. Loviska, Farm Placement specialist, Non-Manufacturing Office, Detroit, checks workers before sending them to Traverse City by 


bus for the cherrypicking season. 
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agency personnel to seek placement assistance are a 
poor risk. (The quit rate after 5 or fewer days was 
almost 93 percent. 

2. Youthful applicants (under 23) not part of a 
family group with a parent as a supervisor are a poor 
risk. (The quit rate was about 80 percent.) 

3. Applicants seeking to get away from home and 
family, either by force or choice, are a poor referral 
risk, 

4. Applicants who profess that they can perform 
any job as well as or better than anyone else and do 
not show any previous paid experience are a poor 
risk. 

5. Applicants who needed extra persuasion to accept 
referral also proved to be poor risks. 

Two impeding factors remain prominent in the at- 
tempt to integrate this hard core of long-term unem- 
ployed: (1) insufficient personnel time to provide a 
good employment counseling program to improve work 
attitudes and habits, and (2) lack of elementary edu- 
cation of many applicants which makes technical 
training to improve earning power almost impossible. 

Also, in order to earn enough for proper sustenance 
on a yearly basis, it would be necessary for these work- 
ers to participate as a family work unit in various 
seasonal activities and to be willing to migrate for at 
least 6 to 9 months each year. This is a drastic decision 


Buses were used fo transport the workers to their 
farm jobs. 
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Workers check highway routes to cherry orchards 
to which they have been referred. 


to make, and it appears that they feel the sacrifice is 
too great in comparison to the return. 

Much of the dissatisfaction leading to a decision to 
quit the job appeared to start at the time of arrival on 
the farm when the workers were merely told where to 
sleep and what equipment to use in what field or 
orchard. Further, the housing was not checked to see 
that each unit had the needed basic equipment. Nor 
were all of the workers taken to the field or orchard 
and shown how the farmer wanted the work per- 
formed. Later the workers complained that they re- 
ceived bitter criticism for failure to do the job as the 
grower desired. A little additional time for orienta- 
tion at the start of work and better supervision would 
be of great help to curtail labor turnover. 

Another factor disclosed by the evaluation of ex- 
perience and records is that over 95 percent of the 
active registration file for seasonal agricultural work 
became of little value for call-in purposes after 2 weeks 
because of the rapid changes in address and avail- 
ability. The most successful method of maintaining 
a usable active file was found to be the use of adver- 
tisements in the local newspapers every 2 weeks, telling 
about the latest activity needing workers. 

In large industrial centers, a separate office for farm 
placement service is more desirable than using quarters 
in a regular employment service office. No regular 





local office is laid out to provide the space required for 
loading workers for transport to jobs and at the same 
time take care of the normal operations. 

Job opportunities in year-round agricultural em- 
ployment would necessitate a training program to help 
provide enough qualified workers. Employers are in- 
terested primarily in applicants with good work atti- 
tudes and habits, and prefer to train their own workers. 
Many of the hard-core unemployed do not possess 
these attributes and many are not literate enough to 
absorb technical training. The few who would qualify 
lose interest quickly when they learn that the average 
year-round farmworker usually works far in excess of 
the 40-hour week common to nonfarm industries. 

One important factor frequently overlooked in plan- 
ning a project of this nature is the possible loss of image 
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in the eyes of many of those whom an agency seeks to 
serve. Available records sometimes do not provide 
sufficient data to determine, during analysis and evalu- 
ation of a project, whether some public confidence has 
been gained or lost. It is reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that complaints or other adverse publicity do not 
help. In planning a program, every effort should be 
made to avoid experience such as (1) complaints by 
employers because of the high quit rate of applicants 
referred and inability to recruit suitable replacements 
quickly, and (2) complaints by owners of business 
establishments adjacent to some of our offices about the 
conduct of many of the inquiring applicants. Inci- 
dents such as these do not aid in improving public 
relations. 


rof ect 


By ROBERT A. CHAPMAN 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


California Department of Employment 


N CALIFORNIA, Fresno County has been made 

the launching site for discovery missiles into the 
“Future of Farm Placement”! There the “elements” 
of farm labor service are being isolated for scrutiny. 
New “engines” of organization are being tested. New 
“fuels” in technique are being tried for thrust in pro- 
motion, lift in operation, and distance in accomplish- 
ment. 

All this is to excite farm placement people every- 





where, because the experiments, discoveries, and 
retooling of farm placement in Fresno may well have 
nationwide impact on this important segment of the 
public employment service. 

The Fresno Farm Labor Project is the joint venture 
of the Bureau of Employment Security and the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. _ It was the brain- 
child of Don Larin, who as Deputy Director—Farm 
Placement for the California Department of Employ- 


RESULTS OF FRESNO PROJECT 
ON FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 
WILL HAVE AN IMPACT 
THROUGH OUT CALIFORNIA 
AND THE NATION 
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ment, dreamed of an experimental farm labor 
service freed from the manuals and mantles of the 
past and adequately endowed with staff and facilities 
to design for the future. His proposal won enthusi- 
astic State and national support and the project 
became a reality with the opening of its Fresno head- 
quarters, the focal point of service, in April 1962. 


Why Fresno? 


Fresno County offers an apt proving ground for 
experimental farm labor service. Its widely diversi- 
fied crop and livestock industries, on both large and 
small farms, reflect much of the Nation’s agriculture. 
Its farm labor market characteristics, conditions, and 
problems are comparable to many such factors else- 
where. Fresno’s farm labor demand patterns, with 
accentuated peaks, lulls, and overlappings, present 
many challenging problems in labor recruitment and 
utilization. Some 8,000 farms, varying in size from 


less than 10 to more than 50,000 acres, use a peak work 
force in excess of 60,000 workers. These workers, who 
are local residents and migrants, vary widely in their 
ethnic, economic, and educational background; in geo- 
graphic origin; and in their qualifications for agricul- 
tural work. 


The Project Setup 


Project facilities, in addition to the Fresno head- 
quarters, include seven seasonal or permanent “‘satel- 
lite’ offices. The proiect manager heads the 
countywide staff of 37, including 21 permanent and 10 
parttime professional employees and 6 clerks. An op- 
erations supervisor, under the project manager, heads 
units for employer services, applicant services, youth 
services, worker training, field reporting, and special 
services. A staff technical services section and a cleri- 
cal unit serve the project. 


Page one of questionnaire to employers. 





during the year, 


will be of great value. 


stamped, 





The Department of Employment and the United States Department of Labor 
have established a special project in Fresno County to determine the 
best methods of ensuring that farmers have an adequate supply of quali- 
fied workers and that farm workers obtain as much employment as possible 
We are enclosing a leaflet describing the project. 


One of the principal objectives of the Fresno Project is to obtain 
accurate estimates of farm labor requirements in Fresno County. 
Because of the diversity of Fresno County agriculture, it is necessary 
that this information be obtained for each important crop. 


As you are aware, the accuracy of an estimate of this type depends to 
a large degree on the willingness of all growers 
therefore, that you will complete and return the 
addressed envelope as soon as possible. 
send us will be held strictly confidential, as required by State law. 
County-wide summaries of the information will be made available to farm 
organizations, county officials, and other interested persons when tabu- 
lations of the information are completed. 


Thank you for your assistance and cooperation. 


Your knowledge 


to cooperate. I trust, 
questionnaire in the 
The information you 


Very truly yours, 


* x Z TM bale Se ae 


Irving H. os 
Director of 


uss 
mployment 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 





tion is not available. 


Item 1: 
above, 


Total Acreage. 





Item 2: Bearing Acreage - 1962. 





acre in the last column, 


Item 2A: Non-bearing Acreage - 1962. 
in 1962 in this section. 





Item 3: Wages Paid in 1961. 





Item 4: Sources of Labor - 1961. 
one or more sources of labor supply. 





Please answer each of the items on the Questionnaire to the best of your knowledge. Try 
to be as accurate as you can, but use your best estimate or approximation if specific informa- 


A separate form is enclosed for each farm location which you operate. 
are needed, they may be obtained by contacting the local Farm Labor Office, located at 2122 Mono 
Street in Fresno, or by telephoning AM 8-4511, Extension 72. 


Is this the correct farm name and address? 
farm name, please give the operator's name and address in the space provided. 


If the operator's name is different than the 


Return the completed Questionnaire in the enclosed envelope, postage free. 

Show the total number of acres in the farm named and located 
List 1962 crops in the column marked "Crop". 
total number of acres producing the crop in the adjacent column and the estimated yield per 

If you have poultry or livestock, indicate type and number of head. 
List acreage of new plantings by crop which will not bear 
Indicate by placing a check mark (W ) in the appropriate box, the 


range within which your labor costs in 1961 fall. 


Show the number of regular and seasonal workers obtained from 
Regular workers are those who work continuously for you for 


If additional forms 


Show the 


Your income should not be included. 








item "Other", with the source entered. 


Item 5: 
quarter for each group of workers listed. 





Item 6: 


six months or more and seasonal workers are those who work for a period of less than six months. 
Those workers hired other than through any of the sources listed should be shown under the last 


Estimated Peak Labor Needs by Quarter. Show the number of workers employed in each 
A family worker is a member of the farm operator's 
family who works at least 15 hours per week without pay. 


Number of Workers Needed for Each Crop. Estimate the number of hired workers which you 





Item 7: Remarks. 








will need for your farm operation within the next year by crop and by month. 


Use this space for any comments you care to make. 


YOUR PROMPT ATTENTION WILL ENABLE US TO HELP BOTH YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES. 








Instructions for completing questionnaire. 


The project team has guidance and frequent par- 
ticipation by area and State office supervisors, organi- 
zation and management specialists, and an executive 
advisory board made up of national, regional, State, 
and area farm placement leaders. 


The Launching 


The project plan of action was to launch missiles of 
inquiry and exploration to learn more than ever be- 
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fore about the farms, farmers, and farmworkers. Find- 
ings were accumulating rapidly as 1962 ended. Al- 
though it was premature to summarize and evaluate, 
the project methods, devices, and preliminary observa- 
tions were found to be interesting and promising. 


Penetration 


The 1959 census of agriculture credited Fresno 
County with more than 214 million acres in farms. 
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To encompass the nature and scope of this agriculture, 
and to acquire more detailed facts about individual 
farms and operators, the county was divided into nine 
districts, each with its own project representative em- 
ployer visitor. During the year, 3,800 personal 
contacts for information and promotion were made 
with 1,200 farm operators, representing roughly 18 
percent of the commercial farms in Fresno County. 
The vast knowledge of individual farming operations, 
labor needs, and usage were transcribed, as part of 
the experiment, onto a new employer record card—an 
edge-sort card. 

Although this employer visiting program had in- 
formation gathering as its primary motive, the imme- 
diate impact on operations was the placing of orders 
by employers visited. Approximately 20 percent of 
the employers contacted placed an order at the time 
of the employer visit, and roughly half of these orders 
were from employers who had not used the farm 
labor offices in the past 2 years. Total Fresno County 
orders were double those placed during the preceding 
year. This gave the offices a challenging volume and 
variety of job openings which were greatly needed to 
bolster the companion drive for applicant registration 
and placement. 

Supplementing the employer visiting program, a 
questionnaire (see pp. 66 and 67) was mailed to some 
2,688 additional farmers, of whom 637, or 24 per- 
cent, returned the questionnaire to augment the 
expanding file of Fresno farm knowledge. 

By means of colored tape, the new employer records 
were color coded by area and by types of crop and live- 
stock farms. ‘The positions of the codes also distin- 
guished the size of the crop and related job factors. 
This technique has already shown results in job de- 
velopment for specific applicants, and in preseason 
planning for seasonal labor demands of specific crop 
activities. 


A Theme Song 


“Getting To Know You” could well be the theme 
song of the project team working in the drive for ap- 
plicant registration. Press and radio releases urged 
farmworkers to visit the nearest project office and sign 
up for work. Handbills in English and Spanish were 
distributed by project personnel to announce a new 
“satellite” office opened in the West Fresno farm- 
worker residential community. An innovation in of- 
fice hours in this residential area office—keeping open 
until 8 o’clock in the evening—met with unexpected 
and favorable response. About as many workers came 
in during the evening as in the morning, some stop- 
ping off on their way home from completed jobs to line 
up new ones for the next day. Remote from “skid 
row,’ the office attracted women and families of work- 
ers. Friendly door-to-door visits by project staff, in- 
cluding Spanish-speaking employees, informed the resi- 
dents of the service, urged them to register, and 
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gave tentative job information to many who inquired 
for themselves or relatives. 

As in the drive for employer information and job 
promotion, an experimental edge-sort card was being 
used in the drive for additional worker information 
to supplement the application card which it might 
eventually replace (see p. 65). This innovation 
promised to be of value in file search and selection. 
Since it contained many items of information about 
the worker’s employment and residence patterns, his 
skills, experience, and work preferences, use of the 
edge-sort card has already resulted in a larger per- 
centage of workers being placed in jobs calling for 
their highest skill. Improved selection interviewing 
and increased openings resulting from the employer 
contact drive both helped in this upgrading of referrals 
at highest skill, but the intensive registration and sup- 
plemental information on the edge-sort card revealed 
potential qualities and factors not previously available 
to the interviewer. 

The registration drive resulted in more than 6,000 
new applications at Fresno County offices during 
April—-October 1962. Of these, about 1,700 had 
registered at the new West Fresno office since its open- 
ing in early September. Supplemental information 
on the edge-sort card revealed that roughly 70 percent 
of the West Fresno applicants had not previously used 
our farm labor offices. 

Project staffing provided full-time assignment of 
one employee to promote pilot programs of youth em- 
ployment in farmwork. A former school principal 
was given specific responsibility for the program which 
ended up as the joint effort of 15 schools and colleges, 
7 farm labor offices, 75 cooperating employers, and 3 
facilitating organizations. The results showed 877 
young workers placed in 1,174 farm jobs in pilot pro- 
grams in 1962 in Fresno County which had no special 
youth programs for farm jobs in 1961. 

The promcetion and operation of the Annual 
Worker Plan was the assigned responsibility of two 
employees—both Spanish speaking. Making many of 
their contracts in labor camps during the evening 
hours, they initiated or furthered the plans of 233 mi- 
grant groups totaling 1,058 workers. This number, 
served during 1962, was more than three times the 
number of groups contacted by Fresno in 1961, and 
represented the most intensive AWP promotion and 
service by any office in the State in 1962. 





Focus on the Future 


The Fresno project “space travelers” are feeling the 
pull of other planets which, like those in outer space, 
are too numerous to tally now. But coming into 
sight is a program for using MDTA to upgrade the 
skills of the farmworker. In view also are organi- 
zation and management refinements, and new training 
documents for farm placement employees. 

Fresno “space travel” has another year to go 
And the Project team is geared to GO. 
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